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VERY COACH KNOWS that 

nothing pulls a good team down 
quicker than injuries. Yet every year finds 
natural stars, speedy men with sure eyes for 
the basket, warming the bench because of 
strained muscles or torn ligaments—the results 
of a skid or a fall on a slippery floor. 


This constant menace to even the smoothest of 
teams can be ended by applying Seal-O-San 
to the gymnasium floor. With Seal-O-San pro- 
viding 100%sure-footing, your squad remains 
at the peak of condition. Floor injuries no long- 
er keep your best players out of the line up. 


That is why coaches at Purdue, Pitt, Rutgers, 
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and 3500 other schools insist on developing 
their teams on Seal-O-San. They know that the 
100% non-slippery finish improves dribbling, 
passing, and footwork. And with no injuries 
to handicap teamwork, they get the brand of 
passing and shooting that chalks up victories. 


The Christmas holidays offer an opportune time 
to finish your floor with Seal-O-San. It is low 
in cost, easy to apply, economical to main- 
tain. Like 3500 other coaches, you'll find it a 
great aid in winning faster and cleaner games. 
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Perhaps no man in the country has had an 
opportunity similar to the one afforded me, 
of keeping actively in touch with all types of 
basketball teams. 

Many coaches may have had such an 
experience during the course of their 
careers, but right now, | am contacting the 
teams of today in grammar schools, high 
schools, colleges, universities, playground 
and Y.M.C.A. groups. | am familiar with the 
present day needs of every type of team. 
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| also know the Wilson line from A to Z and 
can assure you basketball coaches of the 
nation that there is a Wilson basketball to 
fit your picture, no matter what that picture 
is. And the ball will do a swell job of it too. 


Chuck Saylor 


CTO—THE WILSON “CHUCK” TAYLOR OFFICIAL LACE- 
LESS BASKETBALL School price, Each $11.45 


J4L—WILSON OFFICIAL LACELESS BASKETBALL 
School price, Each $11.45 


J5L—WILSON INTERCOLLEGIATE LACELESS 
BASKETBALL School price, Each $10.75 


J6L—WILSON LACELESS CONFERENCE BASKETBALL 
School price, Each $10.00 


J4—WILSON OFFICIAL BASKETBALL 
School price, Each $10.95 


J5—WILSON INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL 
School price, Each $10.25 


J6—WILSON CONFERENCE BASKETBALL 
School price, Each $9.50 


J7—WILSON TOURNAMENT BASKETBALL 
School price, Each $8.50 


34RL—WILSON SCHOLASTIC BASKETBALL 
School price, Each $7.50 


Wilson 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Principal Cities 
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Pardon us, Stretch, but aren’t you 





URE, you could bowl with the new Laceless Basket- 
ball. For the new Laceless would roll down the 
alley as true as a bowling ball. It won’t bobble or stray 
or hop off at a tangent. For freed of lace... freed of open- 
ing — it is perfectly round and perfectly balanced. 


It will pass just as truly and bounce with equal uni- 
formity on a basketball floor—and off the backboard. 
Not a “‘jinx’’ shot in a million—for removing the lace 
and opening removes the causes of imperfect balance 
and bounce. 


Furthermore, with the laceless ball you can pass and 
shoot in one quick motion. No precious time lost 
juggling to get the lace on top. 


How were lace and opening done away with? 
Through the development of the modern, efficient 
valve and a bladder that’s now almost as durable as 
the casing. Combined, they removed the need for the 
lacing. 


overdoin g ut? 


Get acquainted with these advantages in the Spalding 
Official Laceless DL Basketball (licensed under Patent 
No. 1551099). It’s a great basketball—with a cover of 
rugged, top-grade leather tailored to official specifica- 
tions with all Spalding’s years of know-how...and 
with a tough one-piece, perfect-ball-shape bladder. It 
won't bulge... it won’t stretch... it’s a “round as a 
circle” ball that stays round! Play the new DL. You'll 
find it a star performer! 
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IT’S LACELESS FOR BETTER BASKETBALL 
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No Wonder They‘re Cheering 
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The New LAC 





ELESS Basketball 





The new laceless ball is a definite contribution to 


better basketball. For it is, without question, the 


most perfectly balanced ball the game 
has ever known. It is perfectly round 
...true in bounce...and true in flight. 

What makes the “laceless” ball 
possible? Two things. . . the develop- 
ment of an efficient, modern valve 
...and the amazing advancement in 
the construction of the bladder, an 
advancement that makes the bladder 
almost as durable as the casing. Now 





the need for lace and opening is no more! Now lace 
and opening are banished . . . and banished along 


with them is their vicious influence 
on balance and bounce. 

Discover the merits of the lace- 
less ball in the Reach Official Lace- 
less AAL Basketball (licensed under 
Patent No. 1551099) . . . a ball that 
embodies all the durability and 
superb workmanship for which 
Reach basketballs have always been 
noted. 


PLAY THE REACH OFFICIAL LACELESS AAL BASKETBALL 


A.J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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An Amherst skier, Coach Charles Parker, in the Massachusetts State Championship Meet, 
descending the steep, winding Thunderbolt Ski Run on Mount Greylock. 


Ski Sport in Schools and Colleges 


MAJOR event of the last winter 
A sports season was the formation 

of an organization known as the 
Intercollegiate Ski Union (I.8.U.) whose 
purpose it is to encourage and control in- 
tercollegiate competition in skiing. 

The I.8.U. is the lineal descendent of 
the Intercollegiate Ski Association (1.8.A.), 
a somewhat informal organization which 
developed, from the competition in skiing 
between McGill University and Dart- 
mouth College, begun in 1913, and the 
Intercollegiate Winter Sports Union 
(I.WS.U.), organized in 1923-24 to re- 
place the I.S.A. and which continued 
through 1934. 

The introduction of the 1927 I.WS.U. 
Handbook states “The existence of the 
organization lies in the fact that inter- 
collegiate competition in skiing, skating 
and snowshoeing is a natural outcome of 
the recent development of these sports in 
the snow belt of America and furnishes 
an additional stimulus to the men in our 
colleges and universities to learn the joy 
of outdoor life in a northern winter.” It 
is significant that the new organization is 
a body solely for encouraging and con- 
trolling the sport of skiing. The omission 
of skating and snowshoeing events dem- 
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By Arthur E. Larkin 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Y. M. C. A. 


onstrates to some of us, at least, that ski- 
ing has definitely developed into the major 
outdoor winter sports activity in the snow 
and ice belt. 
History of Skiing as a Sport 

OR centuries, skis were a practical 

means of transportation in some lo- 
calities in Europe, but not until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century were they 
given consideration as equipment for 
recreational and competitive sport. Skis 
were brought from the Scandinavian coun- 





Pesce years ago, Arthur E. Larkin 
was instrumental in starting a ski- 
ing movement among the winter sports 
enthusiasts who live in the Berkshire 
Hills near Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
Since that time, partly at least through 
his efforts, interest in skiing among out- 
ing clubs, colleges, preparatory schools 
and high schools in New England has 
increased considerably. Besides acting 
as Physical Director of the Pittsfield 
Y. M. C. A. and participating in ski 
meets, Mr. Larkin writes a weekly news- 
paper feature on skiing. Readers de- 
siring to form ski clubs may be inter- 
ested in the constitution of the Inter- 
collegiate Ski Union, information con- 
cerning which may be procured from 
Mr. Larkin. ; 





tries to other parts of the European con- 
tinent by outsiders; Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle was one of the most ardent. Rapid 
growth in recreational skiing occurred in 
Europe after 1900. In the United States 
the National Ski Association was formed 
in 1902 with ski jumping receiving the 
major emphasis. The growth in this coun- 
try was slow until about ten years ago 
when downhill ski running came to the 
fore, largely as the result of interest and 
effort at Dartmouth College. Since that 
time innumerable groups, emphasizing 
skiing or winter sports as their purpose, 
have formed wherever freezing tem- 
peratures are relatively continuous for a 
month or longer. 


Among the Colleges and Schools 


HE last intercollegiate skiing season 

in the East extended from December, 
1934, until April, 1935. The outstanding 
events included College Week at Lake 
Placid, New York, where nearly 100 par- 
ticipants from eleven colleges and univer- 
sities competed; the Dartmouth Silver 
Jubilee Carnival with teams from Am- 
herst, Cornell, Dartmouth, Fordham, 
Harvard, Maine, McGill, Middlebury, 
New Hampshire, Norwich, Princeton, 
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Williams and Yale; and the United States 
Eastern Amateur Ski Association Cham- 
pionships, at which many college and 
alumni skiers met. The climax of the sea- 
son was the National Downhill Champion- 
ship-Olympic Final Tryout at Mt. Rain- 
ier, April 13 and 14, where several of the 
outstanding participants were college 
athletes. 

Interscholastic skiing has made the most 
tremendous growth of any department in 
the Eastern Division of the National Ski 
Association. Preparatory schools, in most 
cases, have been first to promote the 
sport. A majority of the sixty clubs which 
compose the United States Eastern Am- 
ateur Ski Association sponsor annually in- 
terscholastic ski meets for school age boys 
and girls. These alone have been respon- 
sible for the development of thousands of 
skiers; and in New England they have 
resulted in the formation of ski teams in 
many of the public secondary schools. 

Other Developments 
AST year, Mount Holyoke and Smith 
College, along with a few other wom- 
en’s colleges, seriously embarked on a pro- 
gram of outdoor winter sports that in- 
cluded skiing. 
Beyond the college, skiing has become 





Arthur E. Larkin descending a straight stretch 
of the Thunderbolt Ski Run on Mount 
Greylock, highest mountain in Massachusetts. 





associated with alumni organizations and 
today many of the most active ski com- 
petitors are found to be representing such 
groups as the Dartmouth Alumni Outing 
Club and the Harvard Alumni Outing 
Club. Both of the foregoing possess win- 
ter cabins and shelters and even special 
properties which are rapidly being devel- 
oped for outing activities and particularly 
for skiing. 

Graduate skiers, in a number of com- 
munities, have been carrying on their col- 
legiate tradition of outdoor activity dur- 
ing the winter months. Local outing and 
skiing clubs have been organized with 
hundreds of members, and quiet little 
snowed-in towns and villages have become 
friendly winter resorts as the result of 
their efforts. 

The Ski Organization 
LMOST without exception, the school 
or college body promoting skiing has 
been the outing club, hiking club, moun- 
tain club or a newly formed ski club. Even 
at Dartmouth, where nearly every student 
is a skier, the control remains in the hands 
of members of the famous Dartmouth 
Outing Club. Their beloved ski coach, 
Otto Schniebs, is employed by the D.O.C., 
(Continued on page 42) 


Should the Center Jump Be 


Stanford University’s basketball team 

for the coming season will without 
doubt range in height from 6 feet 1 inch 
to 6 feet 5 inches, I am still glad the 
Southern Division of the Pacific Coast 
Conference has decided to eliminate the 
center jump from all league games again 
this year. I am willing to trade whatever 
benefit we might receive from our increased 
chance of controlling the toss-up for the 
advantages of the tipless game. 

A little consideration of these advan- 
tages should justify my position and in- 
dicate why the majority of coaches, fans, 
players and officials are so genuinely in 
favor of the innovation after seeing it in- 
augurated on the Pacific Coast last year 
for the first time in any recognized league. 


1: spite of the fact that the men of 


The Center Jump and Officiating 
Difficulties 


HE center jump is one of the most dif- 
ficult situations for officials to control. 
Before the ball is thrown up, there is 
continual jostling for position by the eight 
players about the center circle. After the 
ball has been tapped, unless one center 





Banned? 


By John W. Bunn 
In Collaboration with Peter C. Allen 


is clearly able to outjump the other so 
that he can place the ball in the far lanes 
as easily as in the close ones, play becomes 
nothing more than a wild scramble for the 
ball. Today the execution of spectacular 
scoring plays from the tip-off is rare. 
Play both before and directly after the 
center jump, then, is conducive to fouling 
that is not easily detected. One estimate 





Oo of the major topics of discus- 
sion at the last annual meeting of 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches was the center jump. Leading 
the faction favoring modification of the 
center jump rule was John W. Bunn, 
Director of Basketball at Stanford Uni- 
versity, a thorough student of the 
game. Peter C. Allen, who collabo- 
rated with him in the preparation of 
this article, is a member of the Stan- 
ford University basketball squad and 
familiar from the player’s viewpoint 
with the game as played on the Pacific 
Coast. Requests for additional infor- 
mation concerning the rules employed 
by the Southern Division of the Pacific 
Coast Conference should be addressed 
to Mr. Bunn at Stanford University, 
California. 





places the average undetected fouls at six 
a game. Probably far more than these are 
actually committed, and usually they are 
of the type which tend to cause injury 
to players. 

The toss-up itself presents a difficult 
officiating problem. Even the best of ref- 
erees are inconsistent in throwing up the 
ball between the two jumpers. Some toss 
it high and some low, and every once in 
a while it gets over to one side. Also, the 
two centers are seldom satisfied. One 
wants the ball tossed higher; the other, 
lower. One center may be jumping into 
the other as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, hitting the wrist of his op- 
ponent or tapping the ball before it reaches 
its highest point. 

The officials, after throwing up the ball, 
find themselves in the midst of play and 
are often subject to unavoidable collisions 
which interfere with the game and some- 
times result in injury to either the referee 
or the contestant. 

Elimination of the center jump very 
obviously puts the officials in the back- 
ground and relieves them of administering 
a most difficult part of the game. They 
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are glad not to have to handle the ball 
so much and parade back to the center 
after each goal. This sentiment was ex- 
pressed by officials who worked in the 
Pacific Athletic Association tournament 
held in San Francisco to determine a rep- 
resentative for the Amateur Athletic 
Union’s national championships in Den- 
ver. The tip-off was used in all the games 
of this tourney because the A.A.U. re- 
quired its use at Denver. After working 
all season without the center jump, every 
one of the whistle-blowers was reluctant 
to return to it. 


Speeding Up the Game 


NOTHER advantage is that modifi- 
cation of the center jump adds from 
six to eight minutes to actual playing time. 
In other words, approximately seven min- 
utes are lost during every game from the 
time the goal is made until the ball is 
tossed up at center for the next play. As 
a natural consequence of this increased 
playing time, scores of nearly every game 
out here in the Pacific Coast Conference 
were higher than in past seasons. The 
University of Southern California, con- 
ference champion, averaged 45 points a 
game. Lee Guttero, Southern California’s 
star center and high scorer for the league, 
made 186 points, an all-time record, as 
compared with 143 for last season. 
If seven minutes are added to each game, 
the tempo of the entire contest is speeded 


Two Stanford centers in a center jump. By 
throwing in his hip, the player on the right 
has got control of the ball. This illustrates 
@ common type of center jump foul often un- 
detected and unpenalized by officials. 
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up considerably. A poll among several 
thousand spectators confirmed this state- 
ment. Votes taken at the beginning of the 
season showed a two-to-one majority in 
favor of the modification. Later in the 
season the preference for the new rule 
reached a nine-to-one ratio. 

An alleged fault in the modification in 
the center jump rule advanced by Dr. 
Forrest C. Allen, Director of Athletics at 
the University of Kansas, is that remov- 
ing the toss-up after a score does away 
with only one-third of the total jumps 
in the game, since held balls account for 
two-thirds of the toss-ups. According to 
actual statistics gathered here in Pacific 
Coast Conference games, the average num- 
ber of tip-offs that would have been neces- 
sary after scores if we had been following 
that type of play was forty-five a game, 
while the number of held balls was only 
ten to fifteen a game. All I can say is that 
if elimination of the center jump after 
every goal removes only one-third of the 
total toss-ups in a game, something is rad- 
ically wrong either with the officiating or 
with the teams doing the playing. 


Player Approval 

HE majority of players seem to ap- 

prove the change. At a Y.M.C.A. 
tournament held in Sacramento at the 
close of the 1934 season, whether or not 
the center jump was used depended on 
the choice of players of the participating 
teams. I was interested to note that the 
members of every squad except one rushed 
up to the officials before their game and 
eagerly requested to play without the tip. 
The one exception had a 6 foot 6 inch 
center. 

The players like the modification of this 
rule because they feel that the elimination 
of the jump removes the advantages 
gained by a competitor through his in- 
herent height. Dr. James Naismith, in- 
ventor of the game, has said that when 
the center jump was incorporated into the 
rules it was not intended to create a sit- 
uation in which one player held an edge 
over another simply because he was taller. 


Is the Modified Rule Unfair to Olympic 


Competitors? 


HEN I attended the annual conven- 

tion of the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches in Chicago last April, 
I reported briefly on what we coaches of 
the Pacific Coast Conference consider the 
merits of tipless basketball. At that time, 
several coaches voiced objections to the 
proposed change. 

Dr. Allen thought that making a drastic 
revision of the rules so shortly before the 
Olympic Games would be unfair to foreign 
cage teams competing at Berlin next sum- 
mer. L. W. St. John, Director of Athletics 
at Ohio State University and Chairman of 
the National Rules Committee, expressed 
a contrary opinion in a letter to me before 
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John W. Bunn 


the Association meeting. He thought the 
fairest thing possible would be to elim- 
inate the jump because by far the tallest 
basketball players are found in the United 
States. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. St. John. 
About ten years ago, when I was assistant 
coach at the University of Kansas, we 
played an international contest with the 
University of Mexico. In that game we 
experimented with two sets of rules, both 
of which cut out the center tip-off. One 
set was similar to those now in force in 
the Southern Division of the Pacific Coast 
Conference; the other involved the use of 
two “bull pens” midway between the cen- 
ter circle and the free throw circles. The 
point is that the Mexicans were overjoyed 
at not having to jump at center and were 
able to make a much better showing be- 
cause the elimination of the tip-off com- 
pensated in part for the superior height 
of our players. 


Is the Modified Rule More Fatiguing? 


OME of the coaches at the Association 
meeting thought that a game without 
tip-offs would be more fatiguing fcr the 
players. Any evidence on this point must 
be subjective, but the testimony of the 
players themselves is significant. The 
play-off between the Northern and South- 
ern Divisions of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence was held last season in Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, home pavilion of the Northern win- 
ner. Because the Northern teams had not 
abandoned the center jump, it was used 
in all three play-off games. Thus the play- 
ers of US.C., Southern Division cham- 
pions, who had not used the tip-off during 
their regular season, were in a good posi- 
tion to compare both methods. 

Guttero, U.S.C. center, was outspoken 
in his belief that he was much more fa- 
tigued during the play-off series and that 

(Continued on page 46) 








The Proper Care of Athletic 


HE cost of athletic equipment in 

colleges has become so great within 

the last few years that it has be- 

come necessary that every precaution be 

taken in buying and caring for the equip- 
ment that is in stock. 

Because equipment has become such a 
huge financial problem to the athletic de- 
partment, many of the leading colleges 
and universities have found it necessary to 
hire an experienced equipment manager 
who will devote his full time to the prob- 
lems of that department. This system 
has its advantages in large institutions, as 
well as its disadvantages in the small in- 
stitutions. 

In the high schools, where the squads 
are small and the problems are not so 
many, it is the usual custom for the coach 
to take care of the equipment with the 
help of the student managers. Some- 
times students are given honorary sweat- 
ers or their school expenses to take care 
of the stock room. Here the bulk of the 
work is thrown upon the coach until he 
teaches the boys to handle the job by 
themselves. This system means more 
work for the coach, as it requires a con- 
stant check on the managers and the 
equipment. It also has a disadvantage in 
that the coach may have difficulty in find- 
ing reliable boys to handle such a job. 

In all sports, the shoes should never be 
repaired twice, for at this stage they usu- 
ally begin to run over at the heels and 
may cause sprains of the ankles, perhaps 
causing the loss of valuable men for the 
season. This is especially true of the shoes 
in football. 

The jerseys and the shirts should be 
immediately taken care of after each ball 
game and especially on extremely hot or 
rainy days; otherwise the cloth or worsted 
will have a tendency to fade or deteriorate. 

There are several systems which the 
managers may have for checking playing 
equipment. Probably the best and sim- 
plest is the number system by which each 
player is given a number in his first year 
of varsity competition and retains this 
number until he either graduates or drops 
out of school. He is responsible for every 
piece of equipment that has been issued 
with his number on it. He must sign for 
his equipment at the beginning of the sea- 
son and return all the property issued to 
him at the end of the season of play. If 
he fails to live up to this and does not 
return certain pieces of equipment that he 
previously checked out, he is sent a letter 
which notifies ‘him that he is holding such 
property and is asked to return it. If 
he fails to respond to this, then his name 
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Equipment 


By Paul Twitchell 


Ohio State University 


and the list of equipment that he is hold- 
ing is turned in to the business office, 
which in turn will hand it to the dean of 
men so that the player will forfeit his 
right to grades or to re-enter school unless 
he returns or pays for the articles. 


Stockroom Procedure 


ITHIN the stockroom, the pieces of 

equipment should be graded and 
grouped into four classes, A, B, C and D. 
This means that they are graded accord- 
ing to their quality from A, the best grade, 
down to D, below which they are dis- 
carded. Each cloth article should be 
marked with an India ink stamp or stylo- 
graphic pen, with the school’s name, the 
size of the article and the wearer’s number, 
in the following manner: 


WESTERN ATHLETIC DEPT. 
SIZE 42 
NO. 12 

The shoes should be marked with a 
piece of paper slipped beneath isinglass 
sewed into the shoe at the side, or with 
a bit of white cloth sewed on the inside. 
On this should be the wearer’s name, or 
number, which will enable the managers 
to keep track of the individual equipment. 

The equipment that is in the storeroom 
should be listed on paper with the sizes, 
manufacturer’s catalog number, the year 
in which it was bought, the name of the 
company it was bought from, and the 
quality and quantity. 

Each man who is out for a varsity sport 
should be listed on a form showing the 
size of his shoes, socks, jersey, pants and 
other articles. 

If the coach has a volunteer managers 
system in the department, he should have 
an outside helper for a few days at the 
beginning of the season and at the end of 
the season for the purpose of keeping the 
coach himself from being rushed, and of 
making the manager keep a close check on 
the equipment, as well as have it cleaned 
properly. 

Every shoe that has seen service should 
be cleaned with a good stiff brush, oiled 
with neat’s-foot oil and brushed vigor- 
ously. The cleats should be removed and 
new ones put in their places, while the 
posts should be coated with vaseline to 
prevent them from becoming rusty. - 

The shoes should be worked over in this 
manner three or more times during the 
season. Too much oil should not be used 
or they will become heavy and deteriorate 
quickly. It is well to use a polish which 


has oil in it and brush the shoes vigor- 
ously with a good stiff brush. 

The coach should have the shoes culled 
every month to enable him to save those 
in which he finds a torn spot. Or perhaps 
he may save a player’s ankle by replacing 
old shoes, which have begun to turn over 
at the sides, with better ones. 


At the End of the Season 


FTER the season is over, the shoes 

should be placed on a shelf and 
graded in a manner similar to that ex- 
plained previously. 

All leather goods, such as hip pads and 
shoulder pads, should be cleaned with a 
good stiff brush and washed with saddle 
soap, painted with shellac and put away 
according to their grade. The helmets 
should be treated in the following man- 
ner: the paint sandpapered off and the 
leather repainted in the original colors 
with lacquer paint and then coated with 
shellac. A stick should be placed between 
the two ear flaps and a string tied in the 
place of the chin strap. Then the helmets 
should be hung on nails until the follow- 
ing season. The stick is to prevent the 
helmet from getting out of shape, while the 
string is to prevent the elastic strap from 
stretching. 

Inside each helmet should be glued a 
small bit of paper with the wearer’s name 
on it. This will keep the men from havy- 
ing to search for a headgear when check- 
ing out their equipment at the beginning 
of the following season. 

The pants should be checked for tears, 
washed and put away according to their 
grade. Any pants that are torn beyond 
repair should not be thrown away, as they 
may be used for repairing other pants. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


HE basketball equipment will have to 

be laundered several times during the 
season. It should not be put away after 
each game, but hung on coat hangers in 
a light airy room. Otherwise it may de- 
teriorate from perspiration. After the 
season is over, all the cloth material should 
be laundered and put away in a trunk or 
a box and covered with cedar dust to pre- 
vent moths from destroying the material. 


The knee pads should be repainted with - 


lacquer and then covered with shellac. 
The shoes should be cleaned with a good 
stiff brush and put away, not to be 
brought out during the off season, as they 
are to be used for the next season’s prac- 
tice. 

In track, the coach will have another 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Hints to Wrestling Candidates for 
the 1936 Olympics 


RESTLING in one form or an- 
WV other was practiced in the Dark 
Ages by man as a means of 
self-preservation and defense. Be- 


fore implements of warfare came into use, 
the barbaric man had to depend on his 


-hands and his legs to save himself and his 


family from outside enemies. It may be 
said that wrestling is the oldest form of 
sport known and at the same time a most 
natural one. Of course there was no need 
for rules in those barbaric days, for life 
and death depended on the male’s ability 
to use his natural attributes, his hands 
and feet. It might be stated in passing 
that the present day hippodrome, faked, 
professional exhibitions hark back to the 
old days of the pancratium, where the bru- 
tal traits were brought to the fore to ap- 
peal to the spectators’ baser feelings and 
emphasize the unexpected and spectacular. 

The art of wrestling as an organized 
sport and as a method of attaining phys- 
ical perfection was recognized in ancient 
times. Before the original Olympic Games 
the early Greeks, Egyptians and touring 
professional wrestlers of various countries 
practiced the various phases of the game, 
and even then the fundamentals were 
known better than they are today. Graph- 
ic records, carved on stone slabs found in 
recent excavations, prove that many holds, 
tricks and maneuvers used today in ama- 
teur circles were practiced in olden times. 
In many a verse, Homer’s Odyssey vividly 
describes the combats of early wrestlers. 
Kings and potentates, as well as their sub- 
jects, were well versed in the art of wres- 
tling for self-defense. 


Wrestling in the Olympic Games 


ARIOUS types or systems of wres- 

tling were developed in European 
countries during the past centuries, but 
none has developed or is practiced there so 
widely as the one cailed Greco-Roman. 
This is the style emphasized by practically 
all foreign countries in the modern Olym- 
pic Games. 

The 1936 Olympics will soon be here, 
even before we realize it. American 
coaches and wrestlers should be at work 
right now preparing for the various tour- 
naments and the final contests. The 
American wrestlers in these Games must 
be in practically perfect condition and bet- 
ter versed in style and technique than 
ever before, if this nation is to retain its 
place at the top. Ever since the Olympics 
of 1932 at Los Angeles, foreign wrestling 
groups have been receiving and studying 
American technique. American wrestlers 
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have been hired to teach our style. Euro- 
pean nations this past summer competed 
against each other and against Japan in 
free style wrestling. This was in prepara- 
tion for the next Olympiad, with the ulti- 
mate objective of defeating the Americans, 
for there is nothing the foreign athlete 
would rather do than defeat an American 
in competition. 


What the American Must Face 


HEN our American boy is wrestling 

at Berlin next summer, all officials, 
as well as practically all spectators, will 
be foreign. Tradition, age, experience, con- 
dition and sentiment will be against him; 
so he must be prepared in time for this 
competition, which is the toughest in all 
history. 

The average age of the American 
wrestler in the Olympic Games is approxi- 
mately twenty-one years. Practically all 
of our Olympic candidates are still in col- 
lege. On the other hand, many foreign 
wrestlers competing in the Games are 
twice the age of our wrestlers. Several 
competed in 1932 who had wrestled in 
the 1920, 1924 and 1928 Olympiads. This 
age and experience will be a terrible han- 
dicap for our boys to overcome. 

Foreign athletes as a rule select one 
sports activity as a hobby and strive from 
one year’s end to the other and for many 
years to attain perfection in that one ac- 
tivity. Shot putters, weight lifters, 
wrestlers and the like study, practice and 
compete year in and year out to become 
proficient enough in one hobby to compete 
in the Olympic Games; for, as of old, to 
win in the Olympic Games is their great- 
est ambition. The American, as a general 
rule, takes part in various sports during 
the year, depending on the season. He 
does not specialize, as does the foreign 
boy; consequently he too often does not 
attain the style and technique of the 
European athlete in any particular activ- 
ity. 

The photographs on the following pages 





Fok many years Coach of Wrestling 
at Iowa State College, Hugo Oto- 
palik has gained a world wide repu- 
tation for his ability to produce 
American and Olympic champions. 
As he was in charge of the American 
wrestlers who won the team champion- 
ship at the 1932 Olympic Games, 
Otopalik is well qualified to write this 


article. 





are intended not only for the novices in 
the sport but also for the wrestlers who 
will try out for the 1936 Olympic Games. 
Many of the maneuvers illustrated are 
commonly used and cleverly executed by 
foreign wrestlers. 


Preparation for the Olympics 


LL tournaments this winter will be 

wrestled according to Olympic rules 
to acquaint the prospective competitor 
with foreign technique. Coaches and 
athletes must study the rules not only on 
the sport itself, but on decisions, falls and 
fair play. The American code of ethics 
differs from that of the European—this 
alone may lose a match for our boy. The 
American wrestler must ever keep in mind 
and be on the alert to combat quick falls, 
rolling falls, side rolls, hip throws, head 
locks, arm locks and trips. 

Never in all American amateur wrestling 
history has there been so much interest 
in the sport as today. In no Olympic com- 
petition has there been so much thought 
and preparation as for the 1936 Games. 
The crop of potential Olympic wrestling 
material is better than ever before. It is 
sincerely hoped that all those having a 
desire to compete will have the oppor- 
tunity to try out in a sectional or a na- 
tional meet, for nothing else brings out 
the caliber of an athlete as does competi- 
tion, and the Olympic Games should be 
the highest ambition of every American 
boy. 


Advice to Prospective American 
Olympic Wrestlers 


HE following advice may prove help- 
ful to wrestlers who intend to try out 
for places on the Olympic team. 

1. Be a good sportsman. 

2. Be in the best possible physical and 
mental condition. 

3. Know the international rules of 
wrestling and acquaint yourself with 

. the foreign code of ethics. 

4. Take nothing for granted and ever 
be on the alert. 

5. Persevere, work hard, fight doggedly 
and never give up. 

6. Know the point system. 

7. Eat, sleep and drink wrestling from 
now till after the Games. 

8. Be ambitious, study the mistakes of 
others and determine you will not 
make the same ones. 

9. Develop faith, confidence and belief 
in yourself and in your own ability. 

10. Make up your mind that you can’t 
lose, and you will be a winner. 
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Double Wing Lock and Hip Throw 


Illustration 1—The wrestler in black grasps both arms of his 
opponent, as illustrated, and forces them together and forward, bring- 
ing his opponent’s legs together and getting him off balance. 


Illustration 2—At the right moment, the man in black has stepped 
forward and in toward the man in white, getting the latter on his hip. 
At the same time the man in black has retained a firm hold on the 
arms of his opponent. In this movement the man in white has been 
raised off his feet. 


Illustration 3—After raising his opponent off his feet, the man in 
black has brought him to the mat, as shown in this illustration. 
The man in black must be careful to retain a firm hold on his oppo- 
nent’s arms and at the finish must not get too far forward and over his 
opponent, who is now underneath. The man in black grasps his op- 
ponent’s arms well up toward the shoulders. 


The entire maneuver must be executed in one quick and con- 
tinuous movement from start to finish. 


Head Lock and Hip Throw 


Illustration 4—The man in black suddenly steps in toward his 
opponent with his hips well forward and grasps the head and arms 
of the man in white. The man in black must keep his feet well apart. 


Illustration 5—The man in black then drops to one knee and turns 
the man in white over on to his back, as shown in the next illustra- 
tion. A firm hold must be kept on the head and arm of the man in 
white throughout the movement. 


Illustration 6—The man in black finishes the fall, as shown in 
this illustration, with a firm grasp around his opponent’s arm, head 
and shoulder. Like the double wing lock and hip throw, this 
maneuver must also be executed in one quick and continuous move- 
ment. Faltering or slowing up is fatal, for the tables might be turned 
on the aggressor. 


Reverse Head Lock 


. 


Illustration 7—The man in black grasps the head of his opponent, 
as illustrated, forcing his head forward. At the same timie the man 
in black falls backward and down to a sitting position, as shown in 
the next illustration. 


Illustration 8—The man in black forces the head of his opponent 


up and sideward, and turns his opponent’s body by the pressure on 
his head. 


Illustration 9—The man in black brings his opponent underneath 
and takes a leg spread, pinning him with a leg spread and reverse 


head lock. 


The entire maneuver must be executed in one fast and continuous 
movement. 
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Japanese or Figure Four Scissors on Arm 


Illustration 10—When on his knees in front of his opponent, the 
man in black hooks his opponent’s arm from the front. 


Illustration 11—The man in black then turns his opponent over 
to the side, at the same time throwing his own leg over his opponent’s 
arm. The man in black must be careful to keep his balance and 
execute the movement quickly and with dispatch. 


Illustration 12—After his opponent is on his back, the aggressor 
(the man in black), grasps his own ankle, as shown in this illustra- 
tion. He exerts pressure on his opponent’s arm and, at the same 
time, turns in toward the man underneath. The hold may be aug- 
mented by having the aggressor grasp his opponent’s legs from the 
front with his own left arm. (To show the hold, this illustration was 
taken from a different point of view than the two previous pictures.) 


Leg Grape Vine, Arm Lock and Side Roll 


Illustration 13—The wrestler underneath, the man in black, grasps 
the wrist of his opponent and draws his arm around his own waist, 
at the same time taking a leg grape vine from the inside. With a 
twist of the leg and a pull of the arm, the man in black turns the 
man in white backward and over, as shown in the next illustration. 
(To show the hold, this illustration was taken from a different point 
of view than the two following pictures.) 


Illustration 14—The man in black lets go of the leg grape vine but 
retains the wrist hold and continues to pull his opponent’s arm around 
his waist. The man in black must be careful to keep his own right 
arm against his opponent’s face, as illustrated, and not across the 
front of the face or the nose. 


Illustration 15—The man in black firmly pulls and holds his 
opponent’s left arm around his waist with his own left hand. At the 
same time, he may either secure a head lock or hold his opponent’s 
right arm with his own right hand. The man in black must be 
careful to execute the movement at the time his opponent is off bal- 
ance. Once started, the maneuver should be executed in one con- 
tinuous movement. 


A Few Maneuvers to Guard Against 


American wrestlers should be on their guard against the three 
maneuvers shown in Illustrations 16, 17 and 18, which are favorites 
with foreign wrestlers. 


Illustration 16—A reverse half nelson from the front position is 
shown here. This may be easily secured when both men are on their 
knees. As this is a very dangerous hold, the American wrestler 
should not permit an opponent to secure it. He should keep his 
arms down and not over or above his own shoulders. 


Illustration 17—The American wrestler should always guard his 
arms and not permit an opponent to grasp or wrap his arms around 
his own. Quick as a flash, the foreign wrestler throws his opponent 
to the mat and gains a fall by the hold shown in this illustration. 


Illustration 18—Another favorite of the Greco-Roman wrestler is 
shown here. The American wrestler must keep his arms down and 
not permit his foreign opponent to grasp his arms. 

Falls are easily secured from all of the holds illustrated in these 
last three illustrations. 
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Pilger, Nebraska, High School team lined up in the T defense. 
Coley, Eldon Carson, Harold Krueger, Stuart Reid and John Muntz. 


The players are Floyd 





we attending the University of 
Omaha, Fred B. Schneider par- 
ticipated in football and basketball, 
winning five letters. He was captain of 
the basketball team for two years and 
received all-conference mention for 
three years. He attended the Nebraska 
Teachers College at Wayne, and grad- 
uated in 1931 to take up coaching at 
Pilger, Nebraska. During his three 
years at Pilger, a town of only 570 
people, the high school basketball team 
won 47 successive games, holding op- 
ponents to an average of 14 points a 
game and running up a 40 point aver- 
age. Pilger won the Class A regional 
tournaments for three successive years 
and is the only Class B team to par- 
ticipate in the Nebraska High School 
Class A Tournament at Lincoln. Pil- 
ger participated in this final tourna- 
ment during the three years of Mr. 
Schneider’s coaching and each time 
was represented by an almost entirely 
different team. Last year Mr. Schneides 
coached at Central City, Nebraska, and 
this year he is studying for his master’s 
degree. 


A Successful Basketball Defense 


for Use on a Small Floor 


OST basketball coaches are re- 
quired to build their teams for 
play on small floors. At present, 

the average size of these floors is approxi- 
mately 50 feet by 30 feet, although the 
increasing popularity of the game plus the 
ability of the community to use the gym- 
nasium for other activities has had a tend- 
ency to increase the size of the playing 
space. The contents of this article should 
be of interest to those coaches who send 
out their teams to battle on the many 
small floors that still exist. 

The type of small floor defense described 
here is known in this section of the coun- 
try as the T defense, so named because 
the initial positions of the defensive men 
form a T, with the base directly under the 
basket and the top bar extending across 
the floor about three feet past the outer 
edge of the free throw circle. 

The defensive players, after losing con- 
trol of the ball, take up their positions 
as shown in Diagram 1. As the offensive 
team moves down the floor to attempt to 
score, the defense should hold fast to posi- 
tion until the offense has entered the front 
court. 

From experience, we know that the 
offense will be unable to penetrate this 
type of defense except by playing the ball 
to a man in either of the uncovered cor- 
ners. Therefore, the offensive players are 
required to stop well outside of accurate 
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By Fred B. Schneider 


shooting range and wait for the corner 
men to take their positions, as shown in 
Diagram 2. 

From this set-up, it may be easily seen 
that the defense is vulnerable at only 
three points of attack. The first point is 
the area beyond the front line of defense, 
from which may be made a long shot by 
one of the three offensive players shown 
there. The defensive man guarding the 





Fred B. Schneider 





region from which the shot is fired hurries 
the shooter but never ventures out too far 
into mid-court. 

The second and third points are the 
left and right corners. Since we agree that 
the corners are the hardest possible scor- 
ing points inside the free throw line, we 
feel safe in leaving men in the corners 
unguarded—but watched. 

No defensive man should leave his posi- 
tion until the ball is actually on its way 
to the man in the corner. The corner man 
is the only logical man to receive a pass 
inside the T defense. The offensive team 
by passing the ball into the corner is doing 
exactly as the defensive team wishes. 

The corner man receiving the ball is 
necessarily very near the side line, and, 
when he has received the ball in the corner 
near this line, we have executed one of 
the first moves of good defensive basket- 
ball. We have driven the ball to the side 
line and, better still, into the corner. Now 
the defensive team maneuvers quickly to 
block the offensive scoring attempt. 

In the particular case shown in Diagram 
3, the ball is passed from G1 to F1, who 
is in the right hand corner. The defensive 
team, on seeing the ball on its way to F1, 
moves as one man. X5 moves out to cover 
F1, taking care that F1 does not feint 
and slip between him and the end line for 
a dribble-in score. X4 drops back to cover 
the floor under the basket. X1 moves to 
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cover the free throw region. X2 retreats, 
watching the ball and any in-charging 
member of the offense. X3 retreats slight- 
ly, turning toward the outside so as to be 
able to see both passer and receiver. X3 
must keep the passer (G1 in this case) 
from gaining a position between himself 
and the basket. Notice that all defensive 
men are in an excellent position to inter- 
cept almost any pass and that they face 
toward the man with the ball. 

Upon receiving the ball, F1, if guarded 
correctly, finds that he must pivot out at 
once or have a held ball declared, with 
the possible result that his team will lose 
the ball on the jump. He pivots and finds 
that he has only one method of saving 
the ball for his team—a long pass back, 


out of accurate scoring territory. 

In our defensive maneuver for a small 
floor we set up what looks like a T, which 
blocks the first offensive rush. The T then 
becomes a spear point, which splits the 
attack and forces the offense to the side 
line near the corner where it is almost 
bottled up, leaving only one method of 
release—a pass back, out to mid-court. 

Every good defense should throw its 
men not only in the best defensive posi- 
tions but also in the best possible offensive 
positions. We believe we have an excellent 
set-up prepared for a quick-break down 
the floor in case we intercept the pass 
back to mid-court. 

As may be seen in Diagram 3, the only 
clear passing lane remaining to F1, who 


has the ball, is along the side line. X3 
in this case is the logical man to make 


‘the interception. 


Should X3 make the’ interception some- 
where between F1 and Gl, then we find 
the heretofore offensive team becoming 
the defensive team with only three men 
in position to prevent a score by the new 
offensive consisting of four players, the 
corner men being virtually out of the play. 

Since the various coaches have their own 
methods of taking the ball down the floor, 
I feel sure that they may easily concoct 
a system of joining this defense to their 
offense and getting excellent results. 

To be able to attack quickly from a 
sound defense is of great value to any 
team. 


Offensive Hockey 


HE truth of the saying, “A good 
offense is the best defense,” is being 
demonstrated daily in every ath- 
letic contest. Especially is this true of 
hockey, in which the fighting offensive 
team usually defeats a team which plays 
mainly a defensive game. In playing the 
attacking game, a team must know a few 
of the outstanding principles which make 
this play successful. 

Playing smart, heads-up hockey, making 
the breaks count when they arise, produces 
& winning combination. Many players 
make the common mistake of skating 
wildly upon and down the ice at break- 
neck speed, thinking that they are doing 
their best and also convincing both coaches 
and spectators of this. To find a group of 
players who conserve their energy cleverly, 
“jumping” at the right moment and “pep- 
pering” the goal when they have beaten 
the defense, is like finding a gold mine. 
Some of the following principles may aid 
in developing more real players for this 
great sport. 


Team Strate gy 


NE of the most important factors in 
good offensive hockey is to learn to 
forward pass the puck in the various 
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zones, thus making it easier to advance the 
puck toward the opposing goal. Most 
American hockey players are still laboring 
under their unconscious observance of the 
old rule that they cannot precede the puck- 
carrier up the ice, and have not yet learned 
the advantage of forward pass strategy. 





AL participating in hockey, 
football, baseball and swimming at 
Dorchester High School, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and winning a place on the 
all-city scholastic hockey team of 1924- 
25, Westcott E. S. Moulton played 
hockey, baseball and football at Willis- 
ton Academy, Easthampton, Massa- 
chusetts. At Brown University, he 
played center for three years on the 
varsity hockey team and was selected 
in 1930-31 as the second All-American 
center by a poll of hockey coaches.: He 
also played three years of varsity base- 
ball and two of varsity football at 
Brown. Since graduating from Brown 
in 1931, he has coached hockey, foot- 
ball and baseball at Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Connecticut. At the present 
time, he is head of the department of 
athletics as well as coach of the sports 
named. 





Coaches should stress practice in this part 
of the game, as it speeds up the play tre- 
mendously. 

When a team is playing an inferior 
squad, a good offensive plan is not to check 
the opposing forward line near its defen- 
sive zone, as it is then very difficult to 
work the puck through the congested de- 
fense and goal-keeper. The best plan is to 
check the men of the opposing forward line 
at the center of the rink so that when the 
puck is retrieved from them they will be 
eliminated and more territory will be avail- 
able in which to outmaneuver the defen- 
sive men and to open up plays around and 
through them. 


Individual Strategy 


ANY times a fast skater will find him- 

self through the opposing forward 

line alone, with only the defense and goalie 
to beat. In this position there are numer- 
ous methods of outwitting the two defen- 
sive players and the goal-tender. When the 
puck-carrier has several times carried the 
puck around the defensive men, he should 
suddenly switch his tactics and skate be- 
tween them. In successfully carrying out 
this stratagem, he should fake circling the 
defensive men by shifting his shoulders 
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from side to side as he approaches them. 
This is a very effective method of “split- 
ting the defense,” as this stratagem is 
called. 

Another course of strategy is to have the 
carrier shoot at the goal several times, as 
he approaches the defense, to set the stage. 
Then on one of his later sallies he may pre- 
tend to take a shot at the goal by leaning 
over in the shooting position and suddenly 
circle the defense while the latter has hesi- 
tated. It is surprising how many times the 
defense can be caught by this procedure. 
One good point that should be remem- 
bered by clever puck-carriers is that they 
must not fall into the bad habit of always 
circling either to the right or to the left. 
This may easily become apparent to the 
defense, and the attacker loses a great deal 
of his effectiveness. 

When the puck-carrier has successfully 
eluded the defense and is approaching the 
goalie unhampered, he must-shoot at the 
corners of the cage rather than at the 
goalie’s pads. To do this, he should glance 
up quickly at the goalie as he is ap- 
proached and snap the puck suddenly at 
the open corner. It is well for the puck- 
carrier to remember when shooting at the 
goal not to drop the rear shoulder too low, 
as this will terd to lift the puck above and 
entirely over the cage. The hardest shot 
for a goalie to stop is one about six inches 
off the ice at one of the corners of the goal. 

The player should keep the blade of the 
stick firmly on the ice when waiting for a 
pass-out from behind the opposing net, 
and, when the puck is passed out, he 
should flick it into one of the high corners 
of the cage rather than stopping it and 
then making a careful shot. The impor- 
tance of this plan is two-fold: first, because 
the time lost in getting set to shoot would 
enable the goalie also to get set to stop 
the shot or smother it, and, second, be- 
cause it would enable the rest of the defen- 
sive team to cover and render useless the 
player waiting for the pass. 

Many inexperienced hockey players 
make the common mistake of trying to 
stick-handle with only one hand on the 
stick. Except when a player is reach- 
ing to one side or the other for the puck, 
the stick should at all times be grasped 
firmly with both hands. Nowhere is this 
so important as when the player is in 
front of the goal waiting for a pass from 
a team mate. When the player is in this 
position, his lower hand should be allowed 
to slip down even farther than usual on 
the stick to enable him to hit, flip or shoot 
the puck quickly when it is passed to him. 
Speed is the most important requisite in 
this particular position, and more leverage 
is obtained by placing the hands farther 
apart, facilitating quicker execution. 


Strategy When Behind 


GOOD offensive plan for a team to 
use when it is behind with only a few 
minutes of the game remaining is to send 
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five players up the ice to press hard for 
goals. The thought here is, of course, to 
score if possible, whereas to play conserva- 
tive hockey would make defeat practically 
certain. The regular first forward line 
should be inserted at this juncture with 
two other fleet forwards accompanying 
them. The forward line then fights the 
puck into the attacking zone and is closely 
followed by the other forwards, now act- 
ing as both attackers and defense players. 
The last two named take their positions 
within the attacking zone just over the 
blue line on the sides of the rink. In this 
position the offensive team is in an ideal 
position to force the play and also to press 
the attack. into the opponent’s territory. 
Many times a defensive team will crack 
under this pressure, and a number of goals 
will be scored in quick succession which 
might perhaps win the game. 

It would seem easy for the defensive 
team to defeat this plan by shooting the 
puck up the length of the ice out of the 
dangerous zone, as is the common proce- 
dure, but most teams are coached to shoot 
the puck toward the sides of the rink, and 
this plan is thwarted by the fast moving 
defense playing along the sides of the rink. 
The goalie of the offensive team should be 
actively on the alert in this type of play 
to follow the puck carefully and if it is 
shot in his direction to make certain that 
he can get to it first before he leaves his 
goal. If he leaves the goal to get the puck, 
he should pass it forward to one of his 
team mates, who may then bring it up to 
the attacking zone again. Another reason 
why it is advantageous to take out the 
defense men and to put in two fleet for- 
ward linemen is that if an opponent should 
suddenly break away from the forward line 
two fast players are needed to catch him 
before he can have a free shot at the goal. 


Importance of Team Play and 
Fundamentals 


N offensive team play, one of the cardi- 
nal principles that must be early com- 
prehended before a hockey player can be 
of paramount value to his team is the fact 
that most games are won by team play 
rather than by individual brilliance. Know- 
ing this, a player must learn how to be 
most valuable to his team, and, to make 
this simple, he must learn how to pass and 
when to pass to a team mate. When to 
pass to a team mate depends on the posi- 
tion of the defensive players and also of 
the offensive players. Gradually after much 
practice the passer can judge in a split 
second just when to pass. 

How to pass the puck successfully is one 
of the fundamentals that few amateur 
players know how to do well. It will be 
found that the majority fall into the usual 
mistake of passing too slowly or too hard, 
or of continually lifting the puck from the 
ice, all of which ruins a good passing game. 
A smart coach, who will spend much time 
in developing a good team of passers, will 
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find that it pays large returns in scores. 
Many an excellent skater and stick-handler 
is only a mediocre player because he can- 
not pass well. Perhaps the best advice 
that may be given to a player after he 
becomes acquainted with the rudiments in 
the art of successful passing is to practice, 
practice, practice. It is only by continu- 
ally rehearsing this fundamental that it 
becomes mechanical, smooth and accurate. 

If a player is to pass successfully, the 
blade of the stick should be flat on the ice, 
with the puck midway between the tip end 
and the heel of the stick. Then with a 
quick motion either to the right or to the 
left, the player should propel the puck 
smoothly along the ice. It is important 
not to twist the blade of the stick or to 
flick the lower hand upward, as this will 
lift the puck from the ice and it will pass 
over the stick of the team mate, thus 
spoiling the play. Gradually, after much 
practice, this motion can be speeded up 
until the player is proficient in passing and 
has complete confidence and control over 
the passing of the puck. 

Receiving a pass successfully is second in 
importance only to the passing of the puck 
accurately. As has been mentioned before, 
the stick must be handled firmly with both 
hands before the novice can hope to con- 
trol a pass. It is best to initiate this prac- 
tice with the beginner standing stationary 
on the ice until he has mastered the correct 
manner of receiving the puck. With the 
ordinary pass, the receiver should hold his 
stick firmly on the ice, meeting the puck 
as near the middle of the blade as possi- 
ble. After the receiver has shown improve- 
ment in this phase, the stick may be per- 
mitted to give a little bit as the puck 
strikes the blade, thus preventing the puck 
from glancing off too sharply and perhaps 
shooting out of reach of the carrier. When 
the puck is passed so that it will meet the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Prevention of Athletic Injuries 


F COACHES and athletic directors 

utilized the present available infor- 

mation on the cause and prevention 
of athletic injuries, the number of acci- 
dents and the severity of the injuries could 
be greatly reduced. 

The studies of Lloyd’ and Eastwood? 
show that, in high school, 13 per cent of 
the accidents of men were reported as be- 
ing the result of lack of training, old in- 
juries, fatigue and over training. East- 
wood’s football studies showed that the 
greatest number of accidents in football 
occurred during the first two weeks of 
practice. 

It is evident that those responsible for 
the care of athletes are not giving suffi- 
cient attention to conditioning and train- 
ing. The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent ways of preventing accidents and re- 
ducing the days lost from activities. 


The Medical and Physical Examination 


HERE are many institutions which 

allow students to participate in physi- 
cal education activities without having a 
medical examination. The studies con- 
ducted by Lloyd and Eastwood show the 
following facts. 

1. The medical examination given in 
school is better than no examination at all, 
as measured by a decrease in the number 
of accidents and days lost from activities 
when injuries occur. 

2. When an examination is given before 
entering physical education activities, as 
opposed to none, the accidents are reduced 
approximately 50 per cent, and the days 
lost 400 per cent. 

3. When the examination is given before 

entering physical education activities and 
again during the school year, the accidents 
are still further reduced by 50 per cent 
and the number of days lost by three- 
fourths. 
_ 4. When the examination is completed 
just prior to going to the squad, the ac- 
cidents are reduced by 25 per cent and the 
days lost by 300 per cent. 

The evidence substantiates what one 
might expect. After an examination, 
sickness, injuries or operations may weaken 
the body to such an extent that athletic 
activities may prove hazardous. 

Coaches should insist on the medical 
examinations being given by a physician 
who knows which organs will be subjected 
to the greatest strain and stress. Cross- 
. i} Lloyd, F. S., Safety in Physical Education 
in the Secondary School, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1933. 

* Eastwood, F. R., Safety in College Phys- 


ical Education, Ph.D. Thesis, New York Uni- 
versity, 1935. 
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EADERS of this publication are 

familiar with the work of Dr. G 
G. Deaver, many of whose articles on 
physical medicine and athletics have 
appeared in previous issues. With Dr. 
Frank S. Lloyd and Floyd R. East- 
wood, he has recently completed the 
manuscript of a book on injuries in 
athletics, which will soon be published. 
The article presented here is an ab- 
stract by Dr. Deaver of one of the 
chapters of this book. 





country runners need a properly function- 
ing cardiovascular system and may break 
records with only one arm, or poor vision 
and defective hearing. A perforated ear 
drum is no handicap to a football player, 
but it will cause a great deal of trouble 
in a swimmer. 

THE PHysicaL EXAMINATION: The ex- 
amination given by an experienced coach 
or physical educator is just as important 
as the medical examination. The examina- 
tion given by these individuals may be 
called the physical examination. A physi- 
cal examination may be defined as a part 
of the medical examination; it includes all 
those items which can be seen or measured 
by some reliable test. The findings should 
be recorded as seen or measured. 

The coach notes the skin, beginning 
boils, muscular weakness, fatigue, loss of 
weight and nervous irritability. He can 
see or measure them. He does not diag- 
nose the condition but reports them as he 
sees or measures them, and the physician 
makes the diagnosis. This daily check-up 
on his men is the greatest factor in pre- 
venting injuries and judging condition. 


Physiological Conditioning 


NOTHER safeguard in preventing 
accidents is conditioning of the body 
for participation in activities. 

It is important to remember that there 
is little transfer of physical conditioning 
from one activity to another. The ath- 
lete who has worked as a life guard all 
summer is far from being in shape to play 
football. There are different muscles to be 
trained, and the heart and lungs must ad- 
just themselves to different types of en- 
durance. Every coach has developed 
training stunts which he believes are con- 
ducive to conditioning the athlete for his 
sport. It is not my purpose to suggest 
specific methods of conditioning but to dis- 
cuss what may be expected of the body tis- 
sues from the stunts athletes are given to 
prepare them for their activities. 

Sxin: Injuries to the skin are chiefly 


wounds and blisters. Proper attention to 
the playing surface, proper equipment, 
especially shoes, solutions for hardening 
the skin surface at friction points and 
footbaths in the locker room to prevent 
ringworm infection are all safety measures. 

Muscies: The function of a muscle is 
to contract and relax, and these actions 
move the various parts of the body, mainly 
at the joints. Conditioning exercises 
strengthen the muscles. The stronger the 
skeletal muscles, the shorter they become. 
If you desire powerful leg muscles, then 
pushing heavy apparatus about the field 
is a good exercise. Strong muscles are 
short, and short muscles are not conducive 
to quick action; i. e., the weight lifter has 
difficulty in throwing a ball. It is im- 
portant to remember that muscle condi- 
tioning up to a certain point is indicated 
in all sports, but the coach must decide 
where speed is more essential than 
strength. 

The expression is often used, “Relax 
your muscles in falling.” This statement 
is found in many articles on athletic train- 
ing. Is this a good procedure to teach? 
Is it possible for a person to relax when 
he falls? The body has been conditioned 
from early life to turn away from danger 
and contract the muscles to prevent in- 
jury. Boxers do not relax the abdominal 
muscles when a blow is aimed at this 
region, nor do athletes relax when falling. 
Players are taught to fall and tuck in their 
head and feet to avoid injury. What is no 
doubt meant by relaxation on falling can 
best be illustrated by the pole vaulter. 
As he hits the ground after crossing the 
bar, his ankle, knee and hip joints each 
bear a portion of the impact. It is danger- 
ous to fall with muscles fully contracted 
and it is equally hazardous to fall fully 
relaxed. The ability to absorb the force 
through many muscle groups and fall on 
well padded areas of the body comes with 
excellent conditioning and _ training. 
Drunken men are said to fall relaxed and 
thus avoid injuries. Anyone who has had 
experience in a hospital emergency ward 
knows this statement is not true. 

LigAMENTS: The function of liga- 
ments is to hold the ends of the bones in 
position at the joint. They have a certain 
degree of elasticity, beyond which they 
will not go without causing a sprain or a 
dislocation. Certain exercises are often 
given to strengthen ligaments, but there 
is no evidence that the writer has 
found which indicates that exercise will 
strengthen ligaments. Exercises may in- 
crease the elasticity or stretch the liga- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Season in Retrospect 


OOKING back over the football season that 

has just come to a _ successful close, we 
find that two things stand out. First, football 
is a body contact game, and because of the fact 
that opponents hit when running at full speed, it 
is a rough and rugged game. If tackling and block- 
ing were eliminated, there would be comparatively 
few injuries in American college and high school 
football. If, however, tackling and blocking were 
taken out of the game, we would not have left a 
substitute for this game that appeals to so many 
boys and young men who enjoy a rough and 
tumble contest. 

The American Football Rules Committee has 
tried to eliminate all unnecessary hazards. A few 
years ago, for instance, when a study revealed 
the fact that a number of men were seriously in- 
jured by running into the goal posts, the Commit- 
tee recommended that the posts be placed on the 
end line instead of the goal line. This was a wise 
change and one that unquestionably has tended 
to conserve the safety of the players. 

Later, the dead ball rule was adopted to pro- 
tect the ball-carrier who was downed after a run 
ora buck. While there may be some difference of 
opinion, in the writer’s judgment this was a wise 
change. 

Other safety measures have been adopted by 
the Rules Committee from time to time until now 
practically everything has been done that should 
be done without legislating against tackling and 
blocking. Still there were this year a number of 
fatalities. Granting that there will always be seri- 
ous accidents in the games of youth, yet we be- 
lieve that those who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of making football as safe as possible 
should continue to consider the question of how 
the fatalities may be reduced in number. Our con- 
clusion is that more attention should be paid to 
the handling of the teams than has been paid in 
the past. In the first place, no boy should be per- 
mitted to play football unless he has passed a sat- 
isfactory medical and health examination. In the 
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second place, he should be provided with good 
equipment. Third, he should not be asked to play 
on hard and unyielding fields. Fourth, the coach 
or trainer should always immediately remove a 
player who is injured or groggy. Fifth, even the 
slightest bruise, cut or abrasion should be treat- 
ed by a competent trainer or physician. 


Football an Ancient Game 


HOSE who are predicting the early demise of 

high school and college football may be in- 
terested in knowing that football is several thou- 
sand years old. History relates that football was 
played in England at least one thousand years 
ago. Sometimes the games were played between 
the men in neighboring villages or towns. One 
historian records a contest between some of the 
English villagers and the Roman soldiers who 
had invaded the country. 

When two towns competed, the games frequent- 
ly lasted a day and sometimes continued on into 
the night. The games were played with a pig skin 
stuffed with straw or hay, and even back in those 
times the victors kept the ball as a trophy. In 
these games there were no rules or umpires, and 
many fatalities resulted. 

One of the kings of England several hundred 
years ago tried to discourage the emphasis that 
was then being placed on football because he felt 
that his subjects were neglecting their practice of 
archery. Henry VI back in 1459 had an edict 
passed to the effect that playing football would 
be considered a crime. In 1704 in one part of Eng- 
land the game was prohibited because so many 
of the players lost their lives in the contests. 

The game that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
played was brought to this country by way of 
Canada. After many centuries of playing without 
rules, a certain code had evolved and this code 
was the forerunner of the one that was adopted 
by the colleges that began playing the game in the 
East in 1869. From that time on, football as 
played in the United States gradually developed 
along different lines than did the game that the 
English boys played at Oxford, Cambridge, Eton 
and Rugby. 

It is interesting to recall that annually for the 
last sixty-six years those who do not like rough 
games such as football have raised their voices 
in protest against it. 

It probably would not be sound to conclude 
that, because football has been played for more 
than one thousand years, it will continue to be a 
game of youth for another thousand years, but we 
might be safe in assuming that there is something 
about football that appeals to our people and, if 
that is true, it is fairly safe to predict that the 
game will continue. It has been demonstrated 
over and over again that it is rather difficult to 
make the American people cease doing things 
they want to do. If the American people like foot- 
ball, as they apparently do, then we may be par- 
doned for venturing the prophecy that the game 
will continue so long as it has this general appeal. 
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Christmas Greetings 








‘Tue Editor of THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL takes this method of wish- 
ing the high school and college coaches of the country a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. The football season that has 
passed has been a very satisfactory one from the standpoint of all con- 
cerned. The players have learned lessons which they will remem- 
ber throughout their lives, and the public has learned from watching 
the games many things that are important in these critical days. 


FooTBALL, of all life’s competitions, is just about the most highly 
competitive of all. There are some who think that if men strive hard 
for a prize they necessarily will compete unfairly. The coaches and 
players representing the educational institutions of America have 
shown that success and corrupt practices are not correlative terms. 
Competition is the law of life, and history teaches that “energy is 
evolved only in conflict; that a vigorous combat with evil develops 
the individual and that a state from which ambition should be ban- 
ished to leave the citizen free from conflict would be a state in which 
moral vigor would in turn decay, and social stagnation as a living 
doom would swallow up the proudest progress of the march of minds.” 


PRESIDENT George Barton Cutten of Colgate University has 
said, “We must have competition and competition without quarter if 
we are to advance. Intelligence should not be used to eliminate com- 
petition but to change its form.” Murder and robbery are not con- 
doned as forms of competition. Society sets up certain rules of the 
game, and citizens are expected to compete according to the social 
rules in the same fine way that our football players compete according 
to the football rules. 


No finer example could be offered than that set by the schools and 
colleges, which have demonstrated that boys can compete to the limit 
of their capacities and still respect the niceties of competition; that 
colleges can win without employing mercenaries as players and that 
the right kind of competition develops the individual and makes for a 
sturdy manhood. 


WELL may the men who have so well influenced the lives of sev- 
eral hundred thousand boys this year rejoice as the holiday season ap- 
proaches. We rejoice with them and congratulate them on a task 
well done and wish for them the pleasures and satisfactions which are 
their due. 
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Play of Positions in Soccer 


By M. Luther Lausch 
Lemasters, Pennsylvania, High School 


school, with busses conveying the 

children to and from the building, 
I am permitted only forty minutes each 
day for soccer practice. Most of this time 
must necessarily be spent in scrimmage 
to put the players in good physical con- 
dition to endure the forty-eight minutes 
of play, which is the length of a game in 
our bi-county league. Therefore, individ- 
ual instruction is largely a matter of pen- 
cil and paper outside of practice periods. 
This method always takes the form of 
“how to play your position.” 


In my six years of coaching, during 
which the teams under my supervision 
have dropped but three games, I have 
found that the greatest factor in winning 
is for each man to play his position and 
his alone. A hard fighting ball-hawk who 
is continually after the ball, no matter 
where it may be, while he appears to be 
the hardest working man on the team, is 
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The center forward kicks the ball to the 
inside left, who sends a very high kick just 
past the opposing left halfback, where the 
ball is taken by the outside right. 
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Disposition of players at corner kick. Each 
attacker is covered by a defender, with the 
fullbacks and goalie free to fill in where 
needed. The outside men are also ready to 
take advantage of a clearance. 
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OCCER is more popular among the 

high schools in certain parts of 
Pennsylvania than is the American 
variety of football. Among the strong- 
est teams in one of the most active 
soccer districts is that of Lemasters 
High School. Coach of this team is 
Luther Lausch. In the past six years, 
teams coached by Lausch have lost but 
three games out of sixty-six, scoring 
243 goals to 14 for their opponents. 
Lemasters is a member of the Tusca- 
rora Soccer League, which embraces 
the high schools of Franklin and Ful- 


ton Counties. 





a distinct liability and would help the team 
much more if he were on the bench. 


Play of the Halfbacks 


N discussing the play of positions, let 

us consider the halfbacks first, as they 
are the backbone of the team. “As the 
halfbacks so the team,” I believe to be a 
true axiom. Two of the losses we sus- 
tained came in the year when we had 
the weakest halfbacks, although we had 
one of our best lines. Therefore, my first 
objective in molding a team is strength 
in the halfback berths. I look especially 
for fairly tall, well built boys, as they: not 
only have the advantage in charging their 
opponents off the ball but, being taller, 
can readily head the ball before it comes 
within the reach of the smaller linemen. 
I insist on halfbacks heading the ball 
whenever possible. 





M. Luther Lausch 


Too often halfbacks are seen to string 
across the field in a straight line, which 
makes it necessary for the opponents 
merely to pass one of them before reach- 
ing the fullbacks. In contrast to this I 
have halfbacks take such positions that 
the linemen will have to pass all three. 
For example, if the ball is being dribbled 
by the opposing right wing, our left half 
will charge the dribbler while the center 
half will fall back and to the left to take 
the ball if the first half misses. The right 
half will, at the same time, fall in back 
of the center half in about the middle of 
the field. If the opposing line should pass 
the first two, there is still the third, while 
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Defensive positions of players when the 
ball is being dribbled by the outside right. 
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Offensive and defensive positions for 
throw-ins. The throw goes to the open man. 
Usually the most advantageous throw is along 
the touch line to the outside left. If it goes 
to any other man, the ball should imme- 
diately be passed to the outside right. The 
throw-in should always go to a point toward 
which an offensive man has indicated he will 
move. 
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x Fast, sure footwork certainly helps pile up victories! And how much 
this flashing speed with perfect confidence depends on the team’s shoes! In 
growing numbers basketball coaches the country over are using the Ball-Band 
“Official”. .. the sure-Footed basketball shoe with the famous non-slipping, self- 
cleaning sole, and other features that give your men untiring speed. 


Just glance through the 20 Winning Features shown on this page. Consider how 
necessary they all are to provide the speed, fit and comfort the ideal basketball 
shoe should have. Then remember that only Ball-Band “Official” has them ALL. 


Drop us a line and we'll be glad to send you further information about Ball- 
Band “Official”. .. including the name of the nearest Ball-Band dealer. Write today. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 319 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 





A Kangaroo Leather 
““ OFFICIAL“ 


combining the important features 
mentioned on this page (including 
the non-slipping, self-cléaning 
“Official” sole) with the lightness 
and toughness of a genuine kangaroo 
leather upper. See it before you 
outfit your basketball team with 
leather shoes. 


BAND 
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FEATURES 


All offered by the fast, sure- 
footed Ball-Band “Official ““—the 
only shoe that provides them ALL. 


A, 


10. 


ag. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Brown sole, non-marking, 
molded with sharp, even 
edges in a special sure-traction 
pattern. Edge raised to 
cushion the foot—corrugated 
to prevent slipping. 


. Sole is self-cleaning—does not 


laze over with dirt and wax 
rom floor and become slip- 


pery. 


. Pivot block—sole extra-thick 


under big toe joint—prevents 
burning of feet—and provides 
added wear. 


. To lessen interference and 


stumbling, the toe strip is 
made of thin but extra tough, 
non-marking rubber. 


. Non-absorbent ‘‘Super’’ (insu- 


lating) insole. 


. Sponge rubber cushion heel 


and arch prevent bruising. 


. Built-in arch support—just 


enough for comfort. 


. Snug fit—supports foot and 


prevents slipping at heel. 


. Light weight but rugged 


enough to stand the gaff. 


Ventilating eyelets to help 
keep the foot cool. 


Outside saddle for support. 


Inside and outside back stays 
for added strength. 


High-grade loose duck lining 
for flexibility, coolness, com- 
fort and longer wear. 

Special high-quality black 
duck upper, 3-ply at instep and 
vamp where the extra strain 
comes. 


Eyelets set back from toe— 
can lace tight without cramp- 
ing toes. 

Superior nickel eyelets (grom- 
mets) securely anchored. 


Comfort-style lace stay pre- 
vents blisters on top of toes. 


Tongue is formed to lie 
smooth; felt lined to prevent 
wrinkling, slipping and 
chafing. 

Special loops for holding 
tongue in place. 

Counter sewed to lining—no 
wrinkles. 
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YOUR AMATEUR 
WRESTLING 
NEEDS 


FOR THE 
1936 SEASON 
SHOULD INCLUDE 


EAR PROTECTORS FOR 
YOUR WRESTLERS 
$3.50 each 


DUEL AND TOURNA- 
MENT WRESTLING 
SCORE BOOK 
$1.00 each 


WRESTLING WALL 
CHART SHOWING 


48 different photos 
$1.50 each 


MODERN WRESTLING 
TEXT BOOK 


$2.00 each 


Above prices postpaid if 
check comes with order 


HUGO OTOPALIK 














Box 436 AMES, IOWA 
USE 
Gym Marts 
FOR 


PROTECTION OF 
BASKETBALL PLAYERS 


Regulation Petco gym mats are really 
safe wall padding 


Also, special designed mats 
Write for booklet 


PETERSEN & CO. 
Established 1911 
4227 North 16th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“MATS MAKE A GYM” 


PETCO 
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the halves who have been passed are again 
falling in back of the right half. If the 
opponents change the ball to the other 
side, the halves immediately reverse their 
positions. So successful has this scheme 
proved that in a recent game the oppo- 
nents never passed all three halves. 


Play of the Line 


N line play, I keep the two ends and 
the center in one line while the insides 

follow at a short distance behind. This 
plan permits an inside to pick up the ball 
when an end man overruns it or when 
the ball is partially intercepted by an op- 
ponent. It also permits the outside to 
pass directly across the field perpendicular 
to the touch line to his inside, instead 
of using the much more easily intercepted 
oblique pass. For consistent scoring, it is 
imperative that the line be strung across 
the field with the men not too close to- 
gether. Two linemen when close together 
can easily be handled by one defense man. 
I have the end men bring down the ball 
close to the side lines so as to draw the 
defense men farther from the goal. When 
they are drawn out, the ball is swung 
across to the other side. When the players 
are closing in on the goal, the line should 
somewhat resemble a semicircle. Too often 
a goal is saved by a fullback booting the 
ball out through one side which an end 
man has failed to cover. 

Some coaches have their whole line 
come back on the defense. This makes 
scoring against them difficult, but at the 
same time it practically ruins their offense. 
Other coaches leave their whole defense 
to the backfield which, while strengthening 
their offense considerably, makes scoring 
against them easier. I have attempted to 
strike a medium. My inside men play 
back of the other three as already stated; 
therefore I call on these men to help the 
backfield when necessary while the other 
three mark the opposing halfbacks to pre- 
vent their kicking the ball back into scor- 
ing position when it is driven away from 
the goal by our men. That also leaves our 
three foremost men ready to drive quickly 
into their opponent’s territory, while the 
insides are again ready to assume their 
follow-up position. 

In keeping with my policy of having 
the insides behind the remainder of the 
line, I have them take all throw-ins, the 
end men running ahead along the touch 
line. The throw may also go straight into 
the field to the center forward or back 
to the halfback on that side, who has 
drawn ahead. Some coaches permit the 
halfbacks to take throw-ins but that weak- 
ens the backfield and, at the same time, 
makes it necessary for the opponents to 
mark only the linemen, all of whom will 
be driving straight ahead. My defense 
depends upon the type of throw-in used 
by the opponents, but each possible re- 
ceiver is marked by one of my men. My 





ends also remain ahead to block goal kicks 
which may be low. 


Play of Fullbacks and Goalie 


HEN the ball is at the opposite end 

of the field, the fullbacks play in a 
line perpendicular instead of parallel to 
the goal line, one following the halfbacks 
rather closely as far as the center of the 
field. He is then in position to take all 
balls which have been driven hard past 
the halfbacks. This is in keeping with the 
time proved principle that the best de- 
fense is a strong offense. 

The position of the goalie is of course 
rather definite, but he should have a good, 
working understanding with the fullbacks. 
Whenever he can take the ball he should 
inform the fullbacks, whose duty it then 
is to block the charging linemen. Full- 
backs and goalie must watch their oppor- 
tunity and go for the ball whenever they 
can beat or tie the opposing linemen to 
it. Fullbacks, also, should not let linemen 
get too close but force them to drive from 
a distance, giving the goalie a better chance 
to intercept the ball. 

If a free kick is awarded our opponents 
in our half of the field, we find that it 
is usually a good policy for all the back- 
field men except the goalie to remain out- 
side the penalty area, thus forcing the 
opponents to remain outside also, because 
of the off-side rule. This allows the goalie 
a free hand if a drive at the goal is at- 
tempted. If this procedure is adopted 
against us, we have our halfback drop 
the ball just over the penalty area line, 
where our forwards can reach it before 
the goalie. 

Goals are sometimes scored quickly and 
easily from a well placed corner kick; 
therefore it is necessary to form a strong 
defense against this possibility. In keeping 
with the idea of calling upon the inside 
linemen to help on the defense, I bring 
these two men back to strengthen the 
backfield against corner kicks. One is sta- 
tioned outside the goal area to intercept 
any low kicks from the corner, while the 
other marks the opposing inside forward. 
The three halfbacks mark the remaining 
three linemen. This plan leaves the full- 
backs and the goalie to fill in where needed. 
Our outside and center linemen mark the 
opposing halfbacks to prevent them from 
booting back the ball when our backfield 
has driven clear. Thus, our men are in 
good position to begin a strong offensive 
on receiving the ball. This defense has 
proved so effective that no goals have ever 
been scored against us as the result of a 
corner kick. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 


HAVE not mentioned the fundamentals 
such as dribbling, passing and head- 
ing. These of course must be learned. But, 
everything else being equal, that team will 
win on which each man plays his and only 
(Continued on page 42) 
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CONVERSE ALL STARS Bring 
Exclusive Extra Features 


CANVAS ALL STAR 


The leader 20 years ago—the leader today. 
Features the MOLDED OUTSOLE for smooth, 
effortless stopping on every type of floor. 
@ FLEXIBLE COUNTER prevents chafed and 
blistered heels. @ DUCK BACKSTAY—flexes 
with every motion of the foot. @ CUSHION 
HEEL AND ARCH SUPPORT—greater com- 
fort and extra support at these vital points. 


LEATHER ALL STAR 


All the desirable features of the canvas ALL 
STAR but with uppers of soft, flexible 
leather @ PADDED TONGUE prevents 
chafing or binding. 


CONVERSE 
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Both (Yuck Jaylor 
ALL STARS 


feature the AIR-FLO Insole 





@ YOU expect leadership from Converse. The 
molded traction sole, the peg-top, the cushion heel 
and arch support—these and many other improve- 
ments that added to playing comfort and longer 
wear of ALL STAR basketball shoes were first 
pioneered by Converse. 


Again Converse demonstrates its leadership—this 
time with the leather ALL STAR. Long famous for 
their light weight, ALL STARS in leather now weigh 
a full three ounces less. Non-stretching top assures 
permanently snug fit, no matter how often you 
play. As comfortable to play in as they are good to 
look at—as long-wearing as they are comfortable. 


So now you may have your choice—canvas ALL 
STARS or leather ALL STARS. Either style the best 
possible buy in foot-comfort, smart appearance 
and durability. 
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SEND me FREE actual sample of Improved AIR-FLO NS OLE [ e 
Mapeave. tree copy of 48 page Basketball Your Beck ser 1: 

SCHOOL OR COLLEGE. etre 8% 
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VANDER-BILT 





BASKETB\| 
THAT W ETE 


The two outstanding advantages of the 
White Spot are: First, the instant iden- 
tification of Spot-Bilt shoes under any 
conditions. Second, the provision of a 
means by which player’s numbers can 
be inserted in the spot and the individ- 
ual shoes thus identified. The second 
feature is of particular value to equip- 


THE HEALTH 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


For years there has been a need for 
a basketball shoe that would correct 
and strengthen weak feet and main- 
tain the healthy condition of normal 
feet. The consensus of opinion was 
that artificial support was wrong. 
The authorities we consulted felt that 
a corrective construction should in- 
duce the bones of the feet to assume 
their correct alignment and _ thus 
create proper body balance. The 
“Health Spot” construction that we 
have adopted was unreservedly ap- 





SPOT | 
AND |ME 





proved by every authority we consulted. We are ins 
here outlining briefly the salient points of this con- sic 
No. 270 BLACK ARROW struction. On request we will gladly forward more ter 
complete information. ne 





NO. 276 BLACK ARROW 


The distinctive lines of this basketball shoe will give an added snap 
to the appearance of any squad. Light, durable and comfortable; 


Correct Posture Is Essential 
The foot is the foundation of the bone structure. 


na 
th 


this shoe is made by a process that has proved its ability to stand up Upon the correct alignment of the bones of the foot th 

under the most abusive treatment. Construction patent applied for. depends, in large measure, the correct posture of po 
the entire body. 

(1) Bleck ey sa fe ene , . Basically the foot is divided into two parts—struc- °- WW 

gunme e: rs o wi rass eyelets an 4 ; ; 

brown stitching, (2) Stretch +s! aais tenaiianien (3) Vem tural and functional. The functional portion—from 

tilating eyelets. (4) Cushioned heel. (5) Moulded sole leather the arch forward, depends on the structural portion 

counters. (6) Leather insoles. (7) Leather toe snubbers. (8) Dura- —from the arch to the heel—for its support. The Th 

ble dustproof non-skid soles. (9) Snug easy fit. proper alignment of the structural bones depends in re 
turn on the proper alignment of the oscalsis or fee 








heel bone. Proper alignment is essential because 
it insures uninterrupted blood circulation and un- 
impaired nerve and muscle functioning. 


the 
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ALL SHOES 


HITE SPOT 


ment men. 

Figure No. 1 shows the lock tab pulled 
out and a numbered card about to be 
inserted. Figure No. 2 shows the card 
in place and the lock tab partially 
tucked in between the card and the 
back of the shoe. We will gladly sup- 
nt It. 1,952,409 ply sets of numbered cards on request. 


of INSOLE ...4IT’S 
y maeteeeserd CORRECT 


The object of the “Health Spot” is 
to maintain the alignment of the heel 
bone and thus maintain the alignment 
of the entire bone structure of the 
foot. In a weak foot the heel bone 
has rolled inward or has collapsed at 
the forward end. To place such a 
foot in proper balance the heel bone 
must be restored to its normal posi- 
tion. 

The Health Spot insole accomplishes 
the necessary realignment of the heel 
bone by placing a wedge under the 
inside of the heel thus tipping the heel to the out- 
side. To aid in this realignment the insole is ex- 
tended up around the side of the arch, not under- 


neath it (see illustration above), and contributes No. 275 BLACK FL ASH 


much of the support necessary to keep the foot in its 


natural position and balance. The arrow points to NO. 275 BLACK FLASH 


the “Health Spot”—the only logical spot at which Featuring the patent Health Spot insole designed to maintain the 
the support necessary to hold any foot in its normal bones of the foot in their correct alignment. The importance of this 
development to every coach and player cannot be overestimated. 











position can be placed. The brief eceasine explanation of this insole will be found in the 
s center of the page 
What the “HEALTH SPOT” will No. 275 Specifications 
accomplish (1) Genuine black kangaroo uppers set off with white eyelets, stitch- 
- oo a or ing, and laces. (2) Leather vamp lining. (3) Ventilating eyelets. 
The “Health Spot” insole provides no artificial support under (4) Cushioned heel. (5) Moulded sole leather counters. (6) Health 
the arch. Instead it creates a pocket for the heel bone and Spot leather insoles. (7) Leather toe snubbers. (8) Durable, dust- 
induces proper body balance. It allows the muscles and the proof non-skid soles. (9) Snug easy fit. 


feet to exercise normally and correct themselves. It permits 
the blood to circulate freely and does not impede nerve re- 
action. It safeguards healthy normal feet from strain and 
overfatigue. 


HLETIC SHOES 


x, Augusta Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Evaluation of Offensive and 
Defensive Basketball Systems 


The Quick-Break Attack 
and the Defense to Be 
Used With It 


By M. H. Palrang 
Creighton Preparatory School, Omaha, Nebraska 


HE quick-break attack as an offen- 
sive maneuver and the set defense 
as a defensive maneuver are, to my 
mind, so intimately related to each other 
that it 1s almost illogical to speak of either 
one as a separate unit. In any discussion 
of an organized quick-break attack, it must 
be understood that such an attack can only 
be the result of a defense that will allow 
it. When reference is made to a set de- 
fense, it must also be understood that its 
underlying principle is the fundamental of- 
fensive move and not a defensive adjust- 
ment with a view to protection. In other 
words, the defense used along with the 
quick-break attack is almost as much of 
an offensive factor as the quick-break it- 
self. 

The main purpose of the offense in the 
quick-break is to advance the ball into of- 
fensive territory before a defense can be 
established; that is, before all five defen- 
sive players can set up a zone if such a 
defense is being used, or before the de- 
fensive players can pick up their proper 
men if a man-for-man defense is employed. 
In short, the main objective of the offense 
is to outnumber the defense in advancing 
the ball to the basket in a 2-1, 3-2, 4-3 or 
5-4 combination. 

Just as soon as the defensive men num- 
ber the same as the offensive men, the ob- 
jective of the quick-break is lost. Conse- 
quently it should cease to function as such. 
By this I mean that such an offensive 
maneuver is not the only plan used in such 
an attack. It should be used only when 
the occasion presents itself. It relies 
mainly on speed and accurate passing for 
advancing the ball. Speed can best be 
used when the offense outnumbers the de- 
fense. Just as soon as the defense and the 
offense become equal, the speed must be 
broken, and a slower and more determined 
method of attack should be adopted. 

When the ball is recovered in such a 
manner as to permit the quick-break, the 
quick-break should be used. However, 
there are times when the guards, for in- 
stance, have a hard time getting the ball 
down the floor. It is under such circum- 
stances as this that the quick-break must 
be temporarily abandoned and a planned 
method of attack adopted in which the 
ball is generally advanced to the defense 
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1 there is by no means una- 
nimity of opinion among basket- 
ball coaches even in the same part of 
the country is indicated by the articles 
presented here by three of Nebraska’s 
outstanding high school coaches. 
Maurice H. Palrang coached Creigh- 
ton Preparatory School to the Ne- 
braska state Class A championship in 
1935. Clyde Knapp led the Fremont 
High School team through a success- 
ful season to the finals of the state 
Class A tournament to be runner-up 
to the Creighton Prep team. Although 
his team met a surprise defeat by Falls 
City in the quarterfinals of the state 
tournament, Ralph W.  Beechner 
guided the Jackson High School team 
of Lincoln through a victorious regular 
season schedule and a district cham- 
pionship. 





by the two or three back men and then 
put through the defense by certain plays, 
maneuvers, dribbles, breaks and the like. 
Hence, the quick-break is not an offensive 
play that is entirely relied on. (Again I 
state that it is to be employed only when 
the occasion presents itself. 


To take advantage of such an occasion 
depends on the players’ ability to antici- 
pate and analyze the situation; a quick 
response and then speed and accurate pass- 
ing. It would be detrimental to a team 
for a player or players to make a quick- 
break if the ball could not be got out from 
the back court, nor would the quick-break 
be an asset if the players refused to re- 
spond in a fast start whenever the occa- 
sion presents itself. 


The quick-break itself calls for a well 
polished type of player for offensive suc- 
cess, for it requires almost instantaneous 
anticipation and response in starting the 
break as soon as possession of the ball is 
obtained; it requires speed to keep in the 
clear and it requires very accurate passing. 
It is much harder for a player to pass ac- 
curately when traveling at full speed than 
it is when traveling at a slower rate; and, 
once a bad pass is made with such speed, 
it is almost impossible to recover the ball 
and prevent opponents from scoring. ) 

The defense used with a quick-breaking 
offense is generally a zone or a modified 
zone and man-for-man. Its underlying ob- 
jective is not to keep the opponents from 
scoring or shooting but rather to gain pos- 
session of the ball in such a manner that 
it can be advanced by means of a quick- 
break. A zone defense is regarded by many 
as an energy saver, but I do not believe it 
is. Even granting that it is not as ex- 
hausting as a man-for-man defense, the 


quick-break method of advancing the ball 
used with it consumes any energy that is 
saved. What it may gain on the defense 
in this regard it loses on the offense. 


The chief advantage in the zone defense 
is that under any situation each defensive 
man knows the relative position of the 
others and that as soon as the ball is re- 
covered it can be advanced accurately 
more on sense than sight. This leads di- 
rectly to the quick-break. 


As a defensive arrangement, the zone 
strives to protect the basket under all sit- 
uations; that is, it plays the ball rather 
than the man. The entire defensive area 
is not protected at once but only the dan- 
gerous section which varies according to 
the location of the ball in regard to the 
position of the basket. The defensive pur- 
pose of the zone is one of concentration 
and uniformity rather than one of total 
area protection and irregularity. The zone 
does not strive to prevent shots or to pre- 
vent a player from catching a pass; it 
strives to prevent good shots and good 
passes. By having the defense closely con- 
centrated around the basket, the defen- 
sive team is in a very advantageous posi- 
tion to recover the ball after it is shot, 
and at the same time it is in an excellent 
position to begin the quick-break if the 
opportunity presents itself. Such a de- 
fense is strong from a purely defensive 
standpoint, but what it may lack in this 
regard is more than compensated for by 
the advantages obtained in making use of 
the quick-break attack. 


To state that it is easier to play a zone 
or a man-for-man or any other type of de- 
fense would, of course, be taking in too 
broad a field and it would be subject to a 
great deal of argumentation. It would per- 
haps be safer to state that this particular 
defense, whether zone or man-for-man or 
any other type, is easier for this particular 
type of player or more adaptable to these 
particular types of players as a team from 
a defensive standpoint. However, if the 
defense is considered with regard to the 
offense which must follow as soon as the 
ball is recovered, it may be said with much 
less cause for argumentation that a cer- 
tain style of defense is easier to play for 
the purpose of having a definite offensive 
system ensue. Hence, with this in mind I 
say that if a quick-breaking attack is de- 
sired as an offensive system, a zone de- 
fense is best used to attain it, a modified 
zone and man-for-man is second best and 
a strict man-for-man is third best. 


Any one of these three methods of at- 
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Basket Balls have no Dead Spot 


no untrue rebounds—no ‘heavy bounce when they have 





THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
New Haven, Connecticut 


KAN TLEEK stxspers” 


because the bladder is the same shape as the ball 


HERE’S only one real question you need ask about 

the new laceless basket balls ... are they equipped 
with Seamless Kantleek Bladders and Kantleek Rubber 
Valves? The laceless feature is a perfect companion to the 
seamless, rubber-valve features of Kantleek Bladders... 
uniform walls; lively, true bounce; accurate travel. The 
most conscientious makers of laceless basket balls have 
chosen Kantleek Bladders because they are made the shape 
of the ball before inflating—not shaped roughly by the 
casing after inflation. Insist on Kantleek Bladders in your 
laceless basket balls. 


Seamless “KANTLEEK” Bladders 
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REHABILITATION 


The problem of finding replace- 
ments when the best players are dis- 
abled is not the easiest task in the 
world. The main consideration, how- 
ever, is to rehabilitate the injured 


players as soon as possible. 





If a sudden twist of the ankle causes a sprain or strain, 
or if a fall or other accident results in an injured arm, wrist, 
shoulder or knee, a painful bruise or wrench, then is the 
time to apply Antiphlogistine. 


It is the trainer's, no less than the 
athlete's, best friend for the rapid 
rehabilitation of injured tissues. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Antiseptic Decongestive Healing 


It should be applied 
direct to the in- 


jured parts. 





Sample te Coaches, Trainers and Physical 
Directors 





The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
163 Varick Street ° ° ° ° New York, N. Y. 























Every Budget Can Afford 


Natural Spring Water 
The Purest and Softest Spring Water in the World 

The cost of one upset, resulting from changing waters or 
using ordinary water that becomes stale, will more than pay 
for the cost of Chippewa. 

Among the teams that know it pays to use Chippewa, par- 
ticularly while traveling, are Illinois, Minnesota, Notre Dame, 
Yale, Purdue, the Army and Northwestern. 


Wire or phone today. Prompt shipment everywhere 


CHIPPEWA SPRING WATER COMPANY _— 
1318 South Canal Street Chicago, Illinois 1860 
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tacking a man-to-man defense may be 
successful, and probably a combination of 
the three is best. But it is difficult to 
teach all three, and a concentration on 
one or two of the methods probably will 
bring more success. Any method of at- 
tack must be versatile enough to take ad- 
vantage of defensive weakness and should 
be balanced. Shots should be taken both 
from out on the floor and from close in. 
If only close-in shots are taken, the de- 
fense may retreat with safety, and if only 
long shots are taken the defense may 
hurry the shots enough to make them in- 
accurate. 

Offensive play, as well as defensive play, 
depends primarily upon individual per- 
formance. If the individual players are 
highly developed in the fundamentals of 
offense it is not hard, as a rule, to develop 
good teamwork. Practice should develop 
ability at passing, shooting, dribbling, 
feinting, faking, pivoting, starting, stop- 
ping, turning corners, cutting and break- 
ing. 

Rebounding is an important part of any 
offense or defense and should be empha- 
sized. In rebounding, players should play 
the ball rather than the man, and all floor 
areas should be covered. 


The Zone Defense and 
Methods of Attacking It 


By Ralph W. Beechner 
Jackson High ool, Lincoln, Nebraska 


HERE are but two styles of de- 

fense, the man-for-man and the 

zone. There are, of course, many 
variations of these styles, but the two I 
have commonly found in Nebraska high 
school basketball today are the two stand- 
ard systems, strictly man-for-man and 
strictly zone. 

We find that the basketball rules clearly 
state that the defensive player shall play 
the ball and not the man. We know that 
they can be construed as containing an in- 
ference of illegality with respect to man- 
for-man defense. Coaches using the man- 
for-man defense defend themselves by say- 
ing that they play their men just close 
enough to their opponents to be effective 
without violating the rules. 

Adherents of the zone defense point to 
tactics used in military warfare and the 
goal line defense in football. They call at- 
tention to the fact that a massed defense 
is always used to thwart a spearhead at- 
tack. In choosing a defense, the coach 
must determine which he thinks the more 
effective. It is my opinion that many times 
both defenses can be worked to an advan- 
tage and that it is a good policy to have 
the team coached so that it can use either 
system. The physical size of players, each 
individual’s personal make-up, size of play- 
ing floors and methods of attack used by 
opponents are important factors in deter- 
mining the system of defense. 

We find that many coaches claim that 
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the zone defense is more of a team propo- 
sition that the man-for-man and that for 
that reason it is more effective. The re- 
sponsibility rests on the shoulders of five 
men instead of one, as in the man-for-man 
defense, in which one individual is respon- 
sible for the offensive maneuvers of one of 
his opponents. 

I have never been an advocate of the 
zone defense because I believe it is futile 
to guard a particular zone or territory in 
relation to the ball. What actually hap- 
pens, although advocates of the zone de- 
fense are loath to admit it, is that the 
player on defense guards not a zone but 
a living, wide-awake opponent in relation 
to that opponent’s position on the floor. 

Many of our coaches today have been 
led to use the zone defense by the theoriz- 
ing of certain writers who do not practice 
their theories in building for their teams. 

To attempt to guard, protect or cover 
a certain zone in relation to the position 
of the ball on the court is no doubt pos- 
sible against inferior opposition that is far 
below standard in playing mechanics. It 
would not be ridiculous to say that, against 
inferior opposition, the defense could come 
back and sit in chairs and still gain pos- 
session of the ball often enough to keep 
a comfortable lead. Usually, however, 
coaches are not looking for a defense to 
defend against inferior opposition or im- 
potent offensive teams. Playing a zone in 
relation to the position of the ball will 
never prove successful in defending against 
your peers. You have to guard an op- 
ponent in the flesh in relation to the ball. 

The principal reason why it is impossi- 
ble to defend by using a zone defense is 
because so many teams use a fast passing 
attack. The ball moves quickly from one 
point to another, with the pass receiver 
frequently cutting directly in toward the 
pass. 

Another principal argument in favor of 
the zone defense made by users of it is 
that the defensive team can be in position 
to intercept passes more readily than in 
any other type of defense. I cannot see a 
basis for such a claim. If the attacking 
team were always so injudicious as to pass 
the ball down through the guarded zone, 
I should be willing to admit that the zone 
would be the perfect defense. But attack- 
ing teams will never be so accommodating 
as to maneuver the ball through a heavily 
guarded zone. 

We often hear of the zone defense be- 
ing compared to a heavy elastic band the 
tension of which, with certain reservations 
to meet emergencies, is a constant. We also 
hear that each player is fastened to this 
imaginary rubber band so that he cannot 
roll or slip along it. Now, when one player 
moves, the resultant direction of the oth- 
ers is fixed, regardless of the place at 
which the offense moves jointly and simul- 
taneously to meet it. 

It is my opinion that a team using the 
zone defense cannot possibly shift with the 
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ball unless the ball is being passed with 
the slowness shown by slow motion pic- 
tures. This is a day of staccato passing, 
of cut-ins, pull-outs, pivots, back passes 
and screens; of passes feigned and shots 
made. The zone defense would have to 
have its rubber band electrified to main- 
tain order and morale against most of the 
smart attacks of today. 

The zone defense has many weaknesses 
so well known that I will not take much 
time to discuss them. It does not defend 
against long shots. It does not respond 
satisfactorily to an attack which sends two 
or more men into an area simultaneously. 
It is readily flattened out to permit a 
quick pass into the broad or open terri- 
tory for a shot at the basket from a rea- 
sonable distance and, against a rapid pass- 
ing attack, it could not adjust itself to keep 
the offensive team from getting numerous 
good shots at the basket. 

Against a screening offense the zone de- 
fense is relatively strong. It is almost im- 
possible to screen against a zone team, 
while, against a man-for-man team, screen- 
ing can be made very effective. To protect 
against screening, a man-for-man defense 
must resort to switching, sliding or trad- 
ing tactics. Zone adherents claim that the 
switching, trading and sliding methods are 
nothing but a zone defense employed by 
two defensive men. It seems logical to as- 
sume that, when a team is playing a team 
using a zone defense, the method of attack 
should not be one of screening, but one in 
which the offense attacks the weakness of 
the zone defense. 

I have seen variations of the zone de- 
fense worked out to a fair degree of effi- 
ciency. By using a combination of man- 
for-man and the zone type, the defense 
was fairly strong. In closing, I may say 
that the coach should choose the defense 
that seems to him to be the most effec- 
tive for the players at his disposal. 


The Man-to-Man Defense 
and Methods of 
Attacking It 


By Clyde Knap 
Fremont, Nebraska, High School 


ASKETBALL defenses in general 
B use today are not so easy to classify 


as were defenses of ten years ago. 
The man-to-man defense and the zone de- 
fense at one time were exactly what the 
names imply. However, now the zone 
defenses embody characteristics which 
used to be thought of as belonging to the 
man-to-man type, and the man-to-man 
defenses embody zone characteristics. 
Man-to-man defenses now employed by 
some teams include so many shifts or 
trades that it is difficult to classify the 
type of defense used. Likewise, in the zone 
defenses now employed by some teams, the 
players cover opposing players so closely 
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that the defense appears to be a man-to- 
man defense. There is considerable over- 
lapping and combining. What some of us 
call a man-to-man defense, other coaches 
call a zone or combination defense. The 
question is one of terminology and no- 
menclature. 

This article deals with the more con- 
ventional type of man-to-man defense, 
either of the name-to-name variety or of 
the more widely used checking type. In 
the name-to-name defense, a given defen- 
sive player is assigned to cover a given 
offensive player and covers his man at all 
times excepting when shifts or trades are 
required. In the checking type, the defen- 
sive players pick up the men they will 
cover as the offensive players take up their 
positions. The checking type is more elas- 
tic than the name-to-name but requires.a 
higher degree of co-ordination among 
players, more team play. The success of 
any man-to-man defense depends pri- 
marily upon the individual defense of each 
player, and the individual defense depends 
more upon footwork than any other one 
thing. There, then, is the coaching em- 


phasis. Watch the feet and legs. Players, 
in defensive stance, should be on their 
toes, with the knees bent and the weight 
well balanced. The body should be bent 
forward from the hips and the arms free. 
In making movements of the body as a 
whole, the player should lead with a foot 
and not lean or lunge. Good balance should 
be kept at all times. 

Defensive players should know when to 
crowd their opponents and when to give 
leeway. As a general rule, defensive play- 
ers should crowd their opponents when- 
ever there is an opportunity to stop a shot, 
to intercept a pass or to get a held ball, 
and should allow leeway when there is 
danger of a break for the basket or of a 
screen. A defensive player should stay be- 
tween the man he is covering and the bas- 
ket, and should be in such a position that 
he can see both his man and the ball. 
Players must be careful not to fall heir 
to the natural and human mistake of 
watching the ball so intently that they 
lose sight of the man they are covering. 
Breaks from offense to defense should be 
made quickly; likewise, breaks from de- 


fense to offense should be made without 
delay. 

There are at least three methods of at- 
tacking a man-to-man defense: (1) Fast- 
breaking; (2) Cutting and breaking and 
(3) Screening. 

In the fast-break, the ideal is for the 
offense to beat the defense back to the 
basket by gaining the advantage of num- 
bers; that is, two men on one, three on 
two or four on three. Speed is the key- 
note of a successful fast-breaking attack. 
The popular three-lane method of fast- 
breaking is sound in conception, provided 
the personnel of the team has the abili- 
ties required. The passing must be accu- 
rate, and players must be able to judge 
the distance a receiver should be led. In 
the fast-break, there should be no more 
passing than necessary, and a shot should 
be taken at the first opportunity. 

In the cutting and breaking method, the 
ideal is for an offensive player so to 
maneuver that he can either break for the 
basket and get behind the opponent guard- 
ing him or else become free for a shot from 

(Continued on page 37) 


The Purposes of Athletic Leagues 


FTER the period of toleration of 
A athletics by the secondary schools 
of Ohio had pass-d, and a period 
of acceptance of athletics as an educational 
instrument of value had arrived, it soon 
became evident that some plan of admin- 
istration was not only advisable but neces- 
sary. Athletic programs, and especially 
interscholastic programs, must be admin- 
istered in a business-like manner in order 
to secure any desirable degree of efficiency. 
Many schools no doubt at first carried 
on their athletic programs without much 
consideration of other schools and their 
programs. As the number of schools sup- 
porting athletic programs increased, diffi- 
culties in scheduling as well as many other 
problems presented themselves. The re- 
sult, of course, was the most natural of 
organizations, the athletic league. 


Development of Athletic Leagues 


HESE organizations, in the case of 

county and individual league systems, 
consisted of schools of somewhat similar 
size, of like athletic programs and of the 
same general locality. The city league 
systems in great part were established to 
control the evils developing from a pro- 
gram of interscholastic athletics little su- 
pervised or planned. 

The league systems in Ohio have de- 
‘veloped within the last thirty years. At 
first, the organization of leagues was 
formed without consideration of many 
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points which we now know to be very 
important. Many were the mistakes 
made, and consequently many were the 
evils that originated from these attempts 
at collective athletic management. 
Because of the mistakes of this “trial 
and error” type of organization, many 
administrators have become prejudiced 
against leagues as a method of athletic 
administration. These numerous mistakes 
caused dissatisfactions among the members 
of these organizations, and it has not been 
unusual to hear of schools withdrawing 
from certain leagues and joining others. 
This situation led to the belief of many 
administrators that athletic leagues are 
such changeable organizations that it would 
not be wise to place much dependence 


upon them as a method of efficient admin- 
istration of athletics in the secondary 
schools. 


Simplifying of Schedules 

HEN organizing an athletic league, 

one of the most important among the 
many items to be considered is the num- 
ber of teams to be included in the organi- 
zation. Too few may be uninteresting, 
while too many may prove to be cumber- 
some and increase the number of inequali- 
ties involved. 

The problem of scheduling is concerned 
directly with the number of members. 
The ideal or most practicable sized league 
appears to be either a six or an eight team 
organization. This is true for several rea- 
sons. It allows a one-round football 
schedule in the league, with a game or so 
outside the organization. In basketball, 
a home and home basis may be scheduled 
and yet allow for a couple of non-league 
games. In the minor sports such as track, 
golf, tennis, baseball and swimming this 
number makes for an interesting as well as 
an efficient league. This, however, is more 
often true in the city or individual league 
systems. In many county league systems 
the number of members cannot be con- 
trolled, as it can in the individual systems. 
In the city systems of Ohio the number of 
secondary schools are never excessive for 
league organization, while the opposite is 
often true in the county systems. 
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Table I indicates the distribution of the | 


leagues in Ohio as to the number of mem- 
bers at the present time. The arithmetical 
mean, or average number of teams for each 
league in the city systems is 6.8; in the 
county systems, 10.3; and in the individual 
league systems, 6.5. The range of the 
number of members in leagues of the city 
systems is from 5 to 10; of the county sys- 
tem, 4 to 24; and of the individual sys- 
tem, 4 to 15. 


TABLE I. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATH- 
LETIC LEAGUES AS TO NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
IN CITY, COUNTY AND INDIVIDUAL SYSTEMS 
OF OHIO, JUNE, 1935 
Number Number of Number of Number of 


of City County Individual 
Schools Leagues Leagues Leagues 
24.5—25.5 0 1 0 
23.5—24.5 0 0 0 
22.5—23.5 0 0 0 
21.5—22.5 0 0 0 
20.5—21.5 0 1 0 
19.5—20.5 0 0 0 
18.5—19.5 0 0 0 
17.5—18.5 0 0 0 
16.5—17.5 0 1 0 
15.5—16.5 0 3 0 
14.5—15.5 0 1 1 
13.5—14.5 0 1 0 
12.5—13.5 0 3 0 
11.5—12.5 0 6 0 
10.5—11.5 0 7 0 
9.5—10.5 1 1 0 
8.5— 9.5 0 4 1 
7.5— 8.5 1 8 3 
6.5— 7.5 1 8 4 
5.5— 6.5 3 5 8 
4.5— 5.5 1 2 6 
3.5— 4.5 0 2 1 
TOTAL LEAGUES 7 57 24 
ARITHMETICAL 
EAN 6.8+- 10.3+ 6.5+ 
4-25 4-15 


RANGE 5-10 








Whenever an organization is formed 
there is always at least one purpose re- 
sponsible for the efforts expended in its 
behalf. This is true in education as in 
many other endeavors. The purpose of 
athletic leagues may not always be appar- 
ent but many purposes exist, and as our 
athletic programs increase in scope they 
all make their appearance to us from time 
to time. Some, of course, are more im- 
portant than others and as such must be 
dealt with in a more serious fashion. 
Many may appear at times to be worth- 
less, or even detrimental. 


Importance of Good Schedules 


A‘ has been mentioned before, the 
simplification 0° game scheduling in 
interscholastic athletics has alone often 
been responsible for the formation of 
many leagues. Deterioration of an inter- 
scholastic program is often caused by the 
haphazard scheduling of contests by ad- 
ministrators. Often the great effort is 
merely to fill in all the dates allowed in 
a certain season for a certain sport, with 
little thought as to the benefit to be de- 
rived from this contest in reference to the 
rest of the playing schedule. 

Some of the things to be considered in 
making up a schedule for an individual 
school or league are the sport concerned, 
the length of the season, the. number of 
teams to be met, the appeal to the specta- 
tors, the equipment required, the demands 
of the sport upon the participants, the 
effect upon the school systems involved 
and the general co-ordination with the 
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instructional motion picture 


HIS new motion picture, ready for distribution, 

employs both normal-speed and slow-motion 
photography to solve the problems of modern bas- 
ketball technique and strategy. The picture is packed 
with material invaluable to coaches. It not only covers 
fundamental drills but also expounds, visually, favor- 
ite plays of Coach “Phog” Allen, University of Kan- 
sas, its director. Here are some of the features: 
Individual Offense: Using the backboard, ball han- 
dling, push shot, free throw, hook shot, underarm 
pass, floor bounce, “pepper passing,’’ overhead shot, 
catcher’s peg, use of long-extension baskets, ambi- 
dextrous rebound, “English” shot, lay-in, dribbling, 
pivoting, recovery off backboard. 
Team Offense: Dribble-pivot-pass play, anterior-pos- 
terior and lateral screens, out-of-bounds plays against 
man-for-man and zone defenses, set-screen and fast- 
break plays. 

Defensive tactics are covered just as thoroughly. 
Every one of the almost 75 scenes definitely contrib- 
utes to the development of highly successful basket- 
ball. 

Two 400-foot reels of 16-millimeter safety film. 
Carefully prepared guide book accompanies each set 
of films. Purchase price complete, including trans- 
portation, $48. Not distributed on rental plan. For 
further information address Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
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state or national program or recommenda- 
tions. The well-rounded and beneficial 
schedule is the one carefully and skillfully 
planned with the educational point of view 
kept continually in mind. 


Improving Sportsmanship 


HE ideal of sportsmanship is held aloft 

as one of the genuine values of school 
athletics. The improvement of sportsman- 
ship is one of the more important purposes 
of athletic leagues. An_interscholastic 
program, even though it results in the win- 
ning of many championships, involves very 
little of practical value to schools or stu- 
dents if it produces no improvement in 
sportsmanship. 

Many are the methods of improving 
sportsmanship, but athletic leagues seem 
to simplify all plans. It has been found 
that the administration of many matters 
in education are much more easily accom- 
plished by a general widespread effort than 
by the unorganized effort of individual 
schools. This is found to be especially true 
in the case of the administration of ath- 
letic policies and ideals through leagues. 


Increasing Interest 


THLETIC leagues are often used to 
increase interest in athletics. Many 
schools may find themselves at times sup- 
porting a rather listless athletic program 
because of many different causes which 
might be suggested. A listless athletic 
program is of no special benefit to a school 
system, and, consequently, leagues are 
often formed to remedy this situation. 
They do so by increasing rivalry, promot- 
ing publicity and developing a sense of 
personal pride in honest accomplishment. 
Occasionally, a school may find itself so 
located geographically that its immediate 
neighbors are not of the caliber, athleti- 
cally, to furnish sufficient competition to 
keep the interscholastic program alive and 
flourishing. In this case it often is the 
practice for this school to join with other 
schools of like athletic ability, even though 
these schools are at a trifle greater dis- 
tance than its immediate neighbors. The 
resulting organization is, of course, the 
athletic league. Many administrators feel 
that the fairer basis of contesting and the 
keener competition so secured are among 
the most important purposes of athletic 
leagues. 

We find that even throughout a county, 
district or state the general educational 
programs cf schools may vary to some ex- 
tent in the individual schools, and in a 
similar manner the athletic programs of 
these various schools also differ. Some 
value is often obtained if similar programs 
are being fostered in neighboring schools. 
The unification of athletic programs is 
often accomplished by the formation of 
leagues and in many cases serves as a stim- 
ulation to all schools concerned. This 
stimulation is of great importance, as it 
influences the scope of the interscholastic 
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programs and in turn the intramural pro- 
gram, which no doubt stimulates the carry- 
over value of sports into later life. The 
unification of programs of athletics estab- 
lishes a closer relationship between the in- 
tramural and interscholastic programs 
which is thought by many to be an im- 
provement. There is little doubt that the 
unification of athletic programs is one of 
the more important purposes for the for- 
mation of athletic leagues. 


Questionnaire to Ohio Administrators 


N questionnaires sent to Ohio county, 

individual and city league systems, 
twenty probable purposes were listed for 
the formation of leagues with instructions 
to check the three most important pur- 
poses of the league in one column and all 
the pertinent ones in another. Table II 
indicates the three most important pur- 
poses of city, county and _ individual 
leagues. According to our data, the three 
most important purposes of city athletic 
leagues of Ohio are (1) to increase inter- 
est in athletics, (2) to secure vigorous ath- 
letic competition without abuses and (3) 





to unify athletic programs of league 
schools. 
TABLE II. THE PURPOSES OF ATHLETIC 


LEAGUES OR CONFERENCES IN THE COUNTY, 
CITY AND INDIVIDUAL SYSTEMS OF OHIO, 
JUNE, 1935 


City County Individual 


PURPOSE Systems Systems Systems 

1. To increase interest in 

SNEED. decasscccceve 4 19 15 
2. To simplify scheduling 

GE GAMES ccccccccccces 0 21 13 
3. To simplify transporta- 

tion difficulties ....... 0 2 1 
4. To increase play pro- 

grams of schools...... 1 3 0 
5. To have fairer basis 

and keener competition. 1 15 1l 
6. To secure closer con- 

tact between men in 

school systems ........ 0 5 2 
7. To secure reforms in 

present system ....... 0 3 0 
8. To increase amount of 

WEEE cccacccceeses 0 0 1 
9. To secure vigorous 

competition without 

C—O eee 3 9 a 
10. To simplify employing 

ff eae 0 5 0 
11. To raise the standard 

Of Giiiciating ....cccee 0 4 2 
12. To promote and enlarge 

a program of minor 

PT Au dAeeee wees HO 0 5 0 
13. To do collective pur- 

chasing of materials... 0 0 1 
14. To build up a code of 

GEE Si ddciewsdeccee se 0 9 2 
15. To unify athletic pro- 

grams of league schools 2 bei) 1 
16. To improve sports- 

MROREEED nccccceccccess 1 21 7 
17. To improve playing 

GEE cc ccaceccesceee 0 1 1 
18. To create desire for 

large intramural pro- 

SPAMS c.ccccccccccccce 1 1 1 
19. To increase gate re- 

CORES cccccccovccccece 0 3 4 
20. To increase interest in 

the entire school...... 0 7 3 


The three most important purposes in 
the county league systems of Ohio appear 
to be (1) to simplify scheduling of games, 
(2) to improve sportsmanship and (3) to 
increase interest in athletics. 

The three most important purposes in 
the individual league systems of Ohio, ac- 
cording to our data, are (1) to increase 
interest in athletics, (2) to simplify sched- 





uling of games and (3) to promote a fairer 
basis of competition and keener competi- 
tion. It is interesting to note that “to 
improve sportsmanship” was mentioned 
only once by the city league systems of the 
state, while the county and individual 
league systems stressed it rather strongly. 

The difference in the choice of the most 
important purposes of league formation is 
influenced greatly by the status of the ath- 
letic program, the size of the territory cov- 
ered by the organization and the past ex- 
perience of the schools involved. However, 
the purposes of the formation of leagues 
are numerous and the list given in Table 
II is in no way a complete one. Many ad- 
ministrators responded to the invitation 
given in the questionnaire to list other im- 
portant purposes. The following are a 
few of those listed, classified according to 
source. 


County LEAGUE SYSTEMS 


1. To add to the social life of the pupils. 

2. To bring student bodies closer to- 
gether. 

3. To provide for comparative and dem- 
ocratic action on standards. 

4. To equalize opportunities of the large 
and small school in county organizations. 

5. To obviate the idea of an athletic 
season pointing toward the county tourna- 
ment only. 


INDIVIDUAL LEAGUE SYSTEMS 
1. To promote more wholesome student 


contacts. 
2. To develop high ideals of character. 


City LEAGUE SYSTEMS 


1. To keep interscholastic athletics edu- 
cationally sound. 

2. To enable the large schools to help 
support the program in the small schools. 

3. To place interscholastic athletics on a 
business basis as well as educational basis. 

Many of the above purposes may not 
be of great value, but it is hoped that stim- 
ulation derived therefrom may be bene- 
ficial. 


Questionnaire to State Commissioners 


T this time it seems that it might be 
opportune and valuable to know 
what the state commissioners of interscho- 
lastic athletics in the different states main- 
tain are the chief purposes of athletic 
leagues. The following list has been pre- 
pared by a compilation of the purposes 
listed by the state commissioners on their 
respective questionnaires. 

1. To add interest to athletic contests 
with normal opponents. 

2. To increase local interest through 
successive years of competition and league 
championship races. 

3. To increase gate receipts. 

4. To insure a fairer basis of competi- 
tion. 

5. To make uniform rules on eligibility. 

6. To improve scholarship and scholar- 
ship requirements for eligibility. 
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7. To promote permanence of sched- 
ules. : 

8. To administer local problems of 
schools. 

9. To provide representation. 

10. To make administration more effec- 
tive. 

11. To provide a method of selecting 
champions. 

12. To encourage natural competition 
within smaller geographical areas. 

13. To decrease interference with school 
work. 

14. To reduce the financial burden. 

15. To arrange games between natural 
rivals, 

16. To eliminate games with schools of 
questionable tactics. 

17. To provide competition between 
evenly matched teams. 

18. To approve and assign officials. 

19. To stimulate athletic interests. 

20. To encourage a closer study of the 
rules. 

21. To increase participation in a 
wholesome manner. 

22. To standardize rules and regula- 
tions. 

23. To further the purposes of educa- 
tion. 

24. To increase wholesome co-operation. 
25. To group schools of similar size. 

26. To create and maintain natural 
rivalry. 

27. To control relations among schools 
and make them uniform. 

28. To decide champions — several 
league champions are more desirable than 
state and district champions alone. 

29. To settle championships in natural 
competing areas. 

30. To regulate matters by state asso- 
ciations. 

Many athletic administrators may not 
agree with all of the above purposes, and 
possibly many are not applicable in Ohio. 
It is well to bear in mind that these pur- 
poses have been~ collected from a wide- 
spread area where conditions may differ 
greatly and similar problems must be met 
under different situations. It is also true, 
however, that many are pertinent to our 
own state and as such are especially im- 
portant. A few may be somewhat sim- 
ilar in meaning, as no effort has been made 
to segregate them into their own indi- 
vidual classification. 

However, a few facts we believe have 
been established in a rather definite man- 
ner. Athletic leagues were formed to fill 
a need felt by the individual schools in 
the administration of efficient interscho- 
lastic athletics. The athletic league grew 
out of an attempt to abolish the existing 
evils of interscholastic athletics and to in- 
crease the educational value to be ob- 
tained. The principle of democratic 
school organization in Ohio demands that 
there be some such organizations and that 
they be efficiently regulated and adminis- 
tered from an educational point of view. 
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2 in 1 Golden Flush Lace 
Basketball — smooth, lace- 
less ball performance with 


laced ball convenience 


LOUDER THAN WORDS 


There is no language as convincing of the merit and dependa- 
bility of GW basketball equipment as the language of the 
equipment itself in action. 





It tells a story of outstanding designs and superior construction, 
of materials that have been carefully selected by experts to 
meet the requirements of the hard play to which they are 
subjected, and it speaks loudly of the skill and the knowledge 
with which it is manufactured. 


It’s. a story of improved basketballs that have bettered the 
game with greater accuracy and truer performance; a story of 
new styles and materials, better fit, greater comfort, more free- 
dom, and longer wear in shirts, pants, and warm-up apparel. 


It’s a story of complete line of worthy equipment that explains 
why a steadily increasing number of coaches are specifying GW. 
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Summary 


HE league systems in Ohio have devel- 

oped in the last thirty years. The 
major portion of these systems are ten 
years or less of age. These league systems 
have made many mistakes and have not 
been without blame at all times. They 
have continued to develop, however, 
through a trial and error period. 

Some of the more important things to 
consider in league organization are the 
number of schools, the problem of sched- 
uling, the scope of the adopted program, 
the improvement of sportsmanship, the 
increase of interest in athletics, the geo- 
graphical conditions and the unification of 
athletic programs, as well as the methods 
of control administered on the basis of ed- 
ucational aims. 

The most important purposes for the 
formation of athletic leagues in Ohio are 
(1) to increase interest in athletics, (2) to 
simplify the scheduling of games, (3) to 
improve sportsmanship, (4) to secure vig- 
orous athletic competition without abuses 
and (5) to unify the athletic programs of 
league schools. 


Evaluation of Offensive 
and Defensive Basketball 


Systems 
(Continued from page 32) 


out on the floor. Footwork, feinting and 
faking play important parts in the suc- 
cess of this method. In most cases, it is 
necessary for the player to meet the ball 
in receiving a pass. As a rule, a player 
receiving a pass should be traveling either 
in the direction from which the pass is 
coming, that is, going to meet the ball, or 
else toward the basket to receive a pass 
and take a shot. Any number of sound 
offensive formations and plays present 
themselves for possible use in this method. 
There should be good offensive and de- 
fensive balance, and offensive maneuvers 
should not require players to get in a po- 
sition from which it is difficult to get back 
on defense. Either two or three players 
may be ahead of the ball. The coach should 
select the formations and plays he wishes 
to use and then practice them over and 
over, remembering that the player’s move- 
ments should become habitual, or auto- 
matic. However, basketball should not be 
mechanical or stereotyped; there must be 
plenty of latitude to take advantage of the 
players’ initiative. 

In the screening method of attack 
against most styles of man-to-man defense, 
the ideal is for the offense so to maneuver 
that a defensive player will find himself 
running into, or else be forced to run 
around, an opponent or a team mate, thus 
freeing one of the offensive players for a 
shot at the basket. The most popular 
screen is the outside screen, in which an of- 
fensive player runs outside and close by a 
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Coaches know they should have a well balanced Team—and well 
balanced Equipment, too. Neither one should be strong in one nec- 
essary characteristic at the expense of another. 

The athletic shoe must have a strength that will protect the ankles, ° 
that won’t give way under the strains of championship play, that 
will stand up under hard usage. But it must also be light and pli- 
able. Light ... for quick getaways, for split second footwork, for 
foot feints and for sheer Speed. Pliable and comfortable, to bring 
players off the field as foot-happy as when they went on. 

Genuine Kangaroo combines these two most important factors of 
an athletic shoe to a degree not equalled by any other leather. Be- 
cause its fibres are interlaced it is 17% stronger, weight for weight, 
than any other leather used in shoes. That means that at any onc 
strength, Kangaroo leather will be 17% lighter than the next 
best leather . .. that at any equivalent weight, Kangaroo 
leather will be 17% stronger than the next strongest leather. 


KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 
AMERICA 
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Athletic Journal Picture Service 


The picture service inaugurated by the 
Athletic Journal is FREE to subscribers. 


Illustrations Now Available 


: FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 
ee 5 Illustrations Meeting the Fake Shot and Drib- 
Fair Catch......... 2 Illustrations ee Pg ee danag eecocventans 
Positions on Line of Scrimmage =... ............. 12 Illustrations 
COCRE SEO ese cEvecee 6 Illustrations The Reverse Pivot..12 Illustrations 
a 5 Illustrations The Double Pivot..12 Illustrations 
Tackling .......... 1 Illustration The Front Turn....12 Illustrations 
Position of Ball.... 2 Illustrations Guarding the Fake and Reverse. . 
WEE son deanse- SED... neesenesssaccacees 6 Illustrations 
Forward Pass...... 10 Illustrations Hand Positions in Passing and 
Blocking and Use of Hands..... Peg, se ray wee Illustrations 
Sonbdennceacede ges 17 Illustrations ceeccccccccccee, @ Illustrations 
Legal and Illegal Blocking...... Two-Hand Pivot Shot.......... 
Pe eos ow ae aa tne 21 Illustrations actan@@acescencac: ee 
Forward Pass Interference...... Push Shot ......... 10 Illustrations 
nS a 8 Illustrations Free Throw ....... 12 Illustrations 


These illustrations, which are reprints from the Athletic Journal, suit- 
able for posting on bulletin boards, are a great aid to coaches. Each sub- 
scriber is entitled to one copy of each set of pictures. If you have not 
already received your copy of any of these pictures, your request should 
be sent in at once. 
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team mate in such a way that the team 
mate is in the path of the defensive player. 
The inside screen differs from the outside 
screen in that in the execution of the inside 
screen the man passing the ball runs to the 
inside of the receiver, while in the execu- 
tion of the outside screen the passer runs 
outside the receiver. Similar screens may 
be used involving players other than the 
ones passing and receiving the ball, and 
there may be consecutive screens or a series 
of them, but for the purpose of expla- 
nation it may be said that the outside 
screen frees the original passer for a return 
pass while the inside screen frees the orig- 
inal receiver for a dribble in to the basket. 


(Continued from page 16) 
receiver close to his skates rather than a 
little ahead of him, he should let his lower 
hand slip down the stick and at the same 
time draw the stick closer to him so that he 
can still have the puck strike the blade 
midway from tip to heel. If the player 
allows the tip of the stick to turn slightly 
away from the direction of the pass, the 
puck will tend to glance off to the front, 
thus placing itself within carrying range of 
the stick. If, on the other hand, the pass 
is too far ahead of the receiver for him to 
get it in the normal manner, he should 
reach ahead with his stick, ho'ding it firmly 
on the ice and turning the tip toward the 
direction from which the puck is coming. 
This will prevent it from glancing away 
from his stick and permit him to control it 
at once. 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
the success of a winning team, over and 
beyond the proficient grasp of the funda- 
mentals, is that each player must familiar- 
ize himself with the characteristic style of 
play of each of his team mates. Each 
player has individual traits which must be 
carefully observed so that in the heat of 
the game all members of a team will be 
able to work toward development of team 
combination which produces successful of- 
fensive hockey and winning teams. 





Athletic Meetings 

EETINGS of five athletic associa- 

tions, the American Football 
Coaches Association, the College Physical 
Education Association, the American Stu- 
dent Health Association, the Track 
Coaches Association and the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association will be held 
December 27 and 28, 1935, in New York 
City. 

The N. C. A. A. Round Table, under 
Dean E. L. Mercer, University of Pennsyl- 
vania on “The Relation of Physical and 
Health Activities to the Academic Pro- 
gram” will be held Friday morning, De- 
cember 27; the joint session of the five 
associations in the afternoon; and the busi- 
ness sessions of the various organizations 
on Saturday morning. 
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The lace served a useful purpose when stem 
bladders were used and the basketball had to 
be inflated through the laced opening. But with 
the valve inflation and improved, perfected 
bladders, a lace is now obsolete. 


GOLDSMITH X9L OFFICIAL [acefess, BASKET- 


BALLS were originally patented and produced in 
1925 and constantly improved since that date. 


Today Goldsmith X9L Official [iceless, Basket- 


balls are universally recognized as the best basket- 
balls money can buy. 


Look for the stamp It is your guarantee of the genuine 


PATENT mo 1981088 


“Laceless’’ construction. (Patent No. 1,551,099.) 


greet 


PE ye 
BRLANC 


ECT 

PERIPE 
P, GOLDSMITH SONS, INC. 
FINDLAY ov os CINCINNATI, OHIO U. S. A. 
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Mield Goole and Free Throws 


Edited by George R. Edwards, Third Vice President, National Association 
of Basketball Coaches, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 














Tapping the Party Line 
NOVEL tournament is scheduled 
for December 20 and 21 in Kansas 

City with four major teams participating. 

In Memorial Hall on the Kansas side of 

Kansas City, the first night’s program 

will find the University of Missouri play- 

ing Kansas State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas meeting the University 
of Southern California. The teams will 
move to Convention Hall in Kansas City, 

Missouri, on the following night, with the 

two losers playing a curtain raiser, and 

the two winners putting on the main 
event. 

Clarence Amiott, formerly Coach at 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, High School, 
is now located at Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

L. C. Dean, formerly Athletic Director 
and Basketball Coach at Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa, has transferred to Cor- 
nell College at Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
Francis Casey is Simpson’s new coach. 

Karl J. Lawrence has changed from 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska, to 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Carl Eggebrect is the new Athletic 
Director and Basketball Coach at Midland. 

George Barsi, formerly at St. Thomas 
College in St. Paul, Minnesota, has changed 
to Santa Clara University in Santa Clara, 
California. The new basketball mentor 
at St. Thomas is Jack Sterrett. 

Joe Holsinger has succeeded Lou Tschudi 
at the University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio. Holsinger, a former Kansas State 
College athlete, later was a member of 
the athletic staff at the University of 
Florida. 

The University of Illinois has employed 
Walter Roettger to fill the vacancy made 
last spring by the death of Carl Lund- 
gren, Head Baseball Coach. The basket- 
ball coaching position at Illinois Wesleyan, 
formerly held by Roettger, will be handled 
this year by Harry Bell. 

Herbert O. Crisler, whose fine football 
teams at Princeton University have at- 
tracted national attention, has given up 
the task of coaching Tiger basketball 
squads. The duty falls to J. H. Jeffries, Jr. 

James Pixlee, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., has withdrawn 
from basketball coaching to permit more 
time for his other duties as Director of 
Athletics and Coach of Football. The new 
Basketball Coach is William J. Reinhardt, 
who has made an enviable record for the 
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Basketball Coaches Creed 

I BELIEVE that basketball 
has an important place in the 
general educational scheme and 
pledge myself to co-operate with 
others in the field of education 
to so administer it that its value 
never will be questioned. 

I BELIEVE that other 
coaches of this sport are as ear- 
nest in its protection as I am, 
and I will do all in my power to 
further their endeavors. 

I BELIEVE that my own ac- 
tions should be so regulated at 
all times that I will be a credit 
to the profession. 

I BELIEVE that the mem- 
bers of the National Basketball 
Rules Committee are capably ex- 
pressing the rules of the game, 
and I will abide by these rules in 
both spirit and letter. 

I BELIEVE wn the exercise of 
all the patience, tolerance and 
diplomacy at my command in 
my relations with all players, co- 
workers, game officials and spec- 
tators. 

I BELIEVE that the proper 
administration of this sport of- 
fers an effective laboratory meth- 
od to develop in its adherents 
high ideals of sportsmanship; 
qualities of co-operation, cour- 
age, unselfishness and self-con- 
trol; desires for clean, healthful 
living; and respect for wise dis- 
ctpline and authority. 

I BELIEVE that these ad- 
mirable characteristics, properly 
instilled by me through teaching 
and demonstration, will have a 
long carryover and will aid each 
one connected with the sport to 
become a better citizen. 

I BELIEVE in and will sup- 
port all reasonable moves to im- 
prove athletic conditions, to pro- 
vide for adequate equipment and 
to promote the welfare of an in- 
creased number of participants. 

—Prepared by Grorce R. Epwarps. 








last few years at the University of Oregon. 
The present Oregon coach is Howard 
Hobson. 

Hudson Hellmich, who learned his bas- 
ketball as a center on Craig Ruby’s Uni- 
versity of Illinois team, is at present Coach 
at Washington University in St. Louis. 
Don White, Washington Coach for a 
decade or more, is studying for an ad- 
vanced degree at Indiana University. 

Dr. James C. Naismith, inventor of 
basketball, has retired from active teach- 
ing and directorship of physical education 
at the University of Kansas after more 
than forty years of service. This past fall 
he was dangerously ill with pneumonia, 
but is now well on the road to recovery. 

The University of Colorado has made 
annual changes in its basketball coaches 
for several years. Howard Beresford, 
former Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Association of Basketball Coaches, gave 
up the job three years ago to go into news- 
paper work. He now is a sports writer 
on a Boulder paper. Henry Iba, the next 
coach, is now Director of Athletics and 
Head Coach of Basketball at Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
“Dutch” Clark, who followed Iba, resigned 
last spring to return to professional foot- 
ball. The 1935-36 Colorado basketball 
team will be handled by Forrest Cox, 
former player and Assistant Coach at the 
University of Kansas. 


Olympic Basketball 


Team 
UMEROUS questions as to methods 
by which the American Olympic 
basketball team would be selected have 
been asked by coaches and players ever 
since announcement of the addition of the 
sport to the Olympic program. To a large 
extent, these questions are answered by a 
recent announcement by Dr. Walter E. 
Meanwell, Chairman of the American 
Olympic Basketball Committee, in which 
the procedure is outlined. 

The task of providing a representative 
team has been divided among three organ- 
izations: the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, the Amateur Athletic Union 
and the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. It has been decided to select the 
team through means of elimination tourna- 
ments conducted by these three organiza- 
tions. 

University and college teams are to par- 
ticipate in ten district tournaments. Win- 
ners of these will then meet in inter- 
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Wilson offers you a complete line of Basketball shirts. Stock models and special 
BD order merchandise. Styles are correct and up-to-the-minute. There is a wide 
range of materials and colors to choose from. The new special Basketball Equip- 
ment Catalogue will give you school prices and actual swatches to choose.from. 
aaa 

Team appearance unquestionably has its effect upon the quality of play. For this rea- 
iP Js\ Nf 4r S son the ingenuity of Wilson designers and fine factory tailoring does much to make 
Wilson Basketball pants popular. Wilson designs are notonly snappy in appearance 
but meet discriminating demands. The new Basketball Catalogue shows a multitude 

of patterns and a variety of colors and materials. Both stock and made to order. 
TEE IORI lL a 


Leading Basketball authorities are responsible for the Wilson line of Basketball 
shoes. There are many outstanding styles. All incorporating pet features spon- 
sored by men who have made a conscientious study of the demands of the game. 
These are fully described and illustrated in the new Basketball Catalogue. 

















When you buy Wilson Warm-Up Apparel you can be sure tailored to your order and made in our own plant. Full value, 
that you are getting full size garments. Special stress is laid high quality materials are used in every garment. A wide 
upon this point in all Wilson designs. Plenty of freedom assortment of colors and materials is available at all times. 
for action is insisted upon. You will also find genuine elas- The new catalogue gives a comprehensive description of 
ticity in all rib stitching. This apparel, in most cases, is this line. 








Actual 
Swatches 


Here is a catalogue that has 
been planned to give intelli- 
gent help to the coach or 
athletic director. Descriptions 
are complete and well illus- 
trated. School prices are 
plainly shown and featured. 
Actual material swatches 
greatly facilitate ordering. 














If you have not already received a copy of this helpful book send for one at once. Either 
through your dealer or direct to the Wilson factory at 2037 Powell Avenue, Chicago. 


a 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
Chicago, NewYork and Other Principal Cities WwW ibvaon S PORTS EQU : PM E N T 
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| THE CHOICE 


of 
CHAMPIONS 


RIDDELL 
ATHLETIC 


SHOES 


QUALITY and SERVICE have 
made Riddell shoes the choice of 
the leading college coaches through- 
out the entire country. Into every 
shoe goes the experience and knowl- 
edge gained in 18 years of coach- 
ing. Eive your boys the advantage 
of fine equipment. 


THE NEW 1936 
BASKET BALL SHOE 


Style 56 





Style No. 56—Athletic tanned 
leather. Welt construction. Oak 
leather insole and counter with 
molded rubber outsole. This shoe 
may be resoled as the life of the 
upper and insole is much longer 
than that of the rubber outsole. 


Price $4.50 


With Improved Features 


1. Has improved shock-absorbing 
insole. 

2. Raised heel. 

3. Roll-up extension on tread sur- 
face that will prevent side slip- 
ing. 

Riddell basketball shoes are stand- 

ard equipment for many of the 

more important schools. The trend 
is very much toward this type of 
shoe. They do not slip, they are 
light, wear well and because they 
may be resoled are extremely eco- 
nomical. If you are not familiar 
with their wane | points of superi- 
ority we strongly suggest that you 
try them on your team this season. 





Send for Catalogue and Prices 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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district championships, and five college 
teams will ultimately be selected. The 
A.A.U. will play championship tourna- 


ments to select two teams, and the 
Y.M.C.A., will eliminate its entries until 
it has one team. The eight teams will 
meet to play the finals in either Chicago 
or New York. 

District and inter-district tournaments 
for colleges and universities will be con- 
ducted by committees chosen from among 
leading athletic and basketball authorities 
in each of the ten areas. These commit- 
tees are now being organized. It is ex- 
pected that the winner and runner-up in 
the National A.A.U. tournament will be 
representatives of that organization, while 
the winner only of the finals in the 
Y.M.C.A. tournament will be eligible. 

Although complete details for the selec- 
tion of the ultimate Olympic players have 
not been worked out, the selection prob- 
ably will be made as follows: The winning 
finalist squad will contribute seven play- 
ers; the second place team will have five 
men; and the third and fourth teams will 
have one each. Thus the Olympic squad 
will be composed of fourteen players. 

No announcement has been made re- 
garding the coaches who will have charge 
of the team. The National Association of 
Basketball Coaches voted at its last con- 
vention to request the American Olympic 
Committee to consider Dr. Forrest C. 
Allen for a place on this staff. It was 
felt that his record as a coach, plus the 
fact that his efforts more than those of 
any other individual were responsible for 
the inclusion of basketball in the Olympic 
Games, entitles him to this consideration. 





Ski Sports in Schools 
and Colleges 


(Continued from page 6) 


and their success is demonstrated by the 
fact that at least three members of the 
American Olympic ski squad who will par- 
ticipate in the Fourth Winter Olympic 
Games at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Feb- 
ruary 6 to 16, 1936, wore Dartmouth col- 
ors during the past season. 

In a few instances, in public high schools, 
control of skiing has been placed with the 
physical education department. However, 
the informal student control club has 
found in skiing an activity which provides 
unusual opportunity for wholesome ex- 
pression and exercise. This situation 
which exists because physical education 
has been blind to the possibility and de- 
sirability of informal outdoor activity dur- 
ing the winter months is now being ap- 
proved by educational authorities for its 
effectiveness in teaching. Frequently the 
skiing or outing club is urged to retain 
its control for this educational significance 
as well as for the fact that physical edu- 
cation and athletic directors are not pre- 


pared for developing these increasingly 
popular aspects of forest recreation. Along 
this same direction has developed the In- 
tercollegiate Outing Club Association, 
which is also taking a significant place in 
the recreational, athletic and educational 
life of the students in many Eastern col- 
leges and universities, both in summer 
and winter. 

The growth of skiing will be unusually 
rapid during the next ten years. The lead- 
ership which is now coming largely from 
the students will undoubtedly in the near 
future find a closer co-operation and in- 
terest on the part of faculty members in- 
terested in physical education. 





Play of Positions in 
Soccer 


(Continued from page 22) 


his position at all times. In six years of 
coaching, averaging eleven games a year, 
I have found that this type of play has 
resulted in only three losses, and in all that 
time our opponents, many of which are 
much larger schools, scored only 14 times 
while we were ringing up 243 goals. 

In coaching, do not neglect planning 
ahead. An average of seventy boys attend 
our school. Of these, about fifty report 
for soccer. With the little time at my dis- 
posal, I must devote all of it to no more 
than two teams, but, instead of turning 
away the others, I put them in charge 
of one of my student managers who is well 
acquainted with the game, and from them 
come my next year’s replacements. I also 
conduct intramural class games, which are 
played during the noon period. These pro- 
vide a chance for all to play as well as 
give me an opportunity for singling out 
future varsity possibilities. 





The Proper Care of 
Athletic Equipment 


(Continued from page 8) 


problem in taking care of the shoes. These 
will have to be rubbed with vaseline about 
every third week to keep down the rough- 
ness of the leather and to make them soft 
and easy for the feet. The sweat suits 
and the running suits will have to be 
cleaned and put away for the year. 

The javelins should be hung from a 
height with the point downward to keep 
them from warping. The vaulting poles 
should be laid in a straight position to 
keep them from warping, and the discus 
and the shot should be washed and laid 
away. 

The financial condition of the athletic 
department will depend largely upon the 
men who are in charge of it, for no sys- 
tem will work unless it has the men to 
put it over. It should be the head man- 
ager’s duty to see that every precaution 
is taken in the care of the equipment. 
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THE 1935 LACELESS BASKETBALL! 


FASTER! Catch—shoot . .. in one motion. 
No dangerous delays juggling to get the 
lace on top! 


100% RELIABLE! No wobbly, off-bal- 


ance tosses...no more erratic bounces... no 
more deadspots! 


When the opposition stalks the ball like a tiger-pack, 
you can breathe easier if 
it’s the new 1935 Laceless 
Basketball that your boys 
are whipping around. 


For the new laceless 
ball puts no penalty on 
speed. It is perfectly 
round and perfectly bal- 
anced. It’s free of lace 





and opening, the causes 
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of frequent score-robbing bounces and off-direction passes— 
freed of lace and opening, let us add, by the development of 
a modern, efficient valve and a bladder that lasts almost as 
long as the casing. 

Incorporating this new laceless construction, the Spalding 
Laceless Official DL Basketball (licensed under Patent No. 
1551099) raises the basketball to new heights of glory. For 
the DL comes blessed also with a cover of top-grade leather 
... with a rugged, one-piece, perfect-ball-shape bladder... 
and endowed with all Spalding’s “savvy” in the making of 
basketballs, dating back to the manufacture—by Spalding— 
of the first ball ever made in this country. 


AG tnabiingr lat 


IT’S LACELESS 
FOR BETTER BASKETBALL 
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The Prevention of Athletic Injuries 


(Continued from page 17) 


ments, but it is a questionable practice, 
as this may weaken the joint. The best 
protection for ligaments is strong muscles, 
for strong muscles are short and thus hold 
the articulating surfaces of the bones in 
closer contact. 

Bones: The size and strength of the 
bone depends upon the strength of the 
muscles. A strong musculature needs 
a strong bony framework for attachment 
and movements. Engineers do not build 
large structures on a weak supporting 
structure; so nature builds big, strong 
bones for strong muscles. When you are 
developing strong muscles you are building 
strong bones. If injury causes the muscles 
to weaken, then the bones to which they 
are attached grow weaker. 

Nervous System: The function of the 
nervous system is to receive and carry 
stimuli to the various organs. The condi- 
tioning of the nervous system is in train- 
ing the athlete to think and to try to de- 
velop his neuromuscular reactions. Just 
how far this can be accomplished is hard 
to answer. Whether a person’s speed of 
response to auditory or visual stimuli can 
be materially increased is being studied by 
several graduate students at New York 
University. The touch of a tackler’s hand 
which produces a twist of the ball-carrier’s 
hips before the arms can encircle the legs; 
the turn of the head at the sight of a left 
hook aimed at the jaw; the following of 
the curving ball and meeting it with the 
center of the bat: these are reactions nec- 
essary for those who wish to become great 
in their respective sports. Can condition- 
ing and training make a Booth, Tunney or 
Ruth? 

To place a person in a position beyond 
his present ability is dangerous. To place 
a third string player against a quick re- 
acting varsity football man is dangerous 
and inexcusable. 

NutrITIOoN: The question of foods for 
training has in a previous article been dis- 
cussed by the writer. The drinking of 
alcoholic beverages, coffee and tea while in 
training has been discussed but will bear 
repeating. 

Alcohol. It has been definitely proved 
by many scientific workers that alcohol is 
not conducive to efficiency. The pulse rate 
is increased. The speed of voluntary 
movement, eye-hand co-ordination and re- 
action time are decreased. All of these re- 
sults appear to be concordant and are in- 
terpreted as evidence of decreased effi- 
ciency, physiological and psychological. 

Coffee and Tea. These two drinks are 
essentially similar in their constituents and 
actions. In individuals who are used to 
drinking coffee or tea, the effects of the 

3 Deaver, G. G., and Coulter, J. S., “Nutri- 


tion and Physical Fitness,” The Athletic Jour- 
nal, September and October, 1933. 


caffeine would be to strengthen the pulse, 
increase respiration, mildly excite the func- 
tions of the brain and do away with any 
feeling of fatigue or depression which may 
be present. 

It would seem that if these drinks are to 
be used by athletes, a cup of coffee be- 
tween periods of a game would quieken thr 
brain action and relieve fatigue. Several 
large universities are serving hot coffee to 
their athletes between halves of football 
games. To those athletes who are used to 
drinking alcoholic beverages, a glass of 
beer before retiring would do no harm. 
Decreased physiological and psychological 
efficiency is conducive to sleep. To reverse 
the time of drinking is absolutely contra- 
indicated. 


Psychological Conditioning 


Y this term, from the standpoint of 

safety, is meant the conditioning of 
an individual to so develop personal safety 
habits and attitudes that he will refrain 
from taking unnecessary risks in partici- 
pating in physical activities. 

The following list of personal safety 
habits should be taught every individual, 
for it has been proved they aid in reducing 
the number of accidents. 

1. Demand a medical examination be- 
fore entering physical education activities 
and a recheck before going out for any 
strenuous sport. 

2. Never continue playing when fa- 
tigued. ¥ 

3. Wear proper personal equipment for 
protection at all times. 

4. Refuse to play the game if the field 
and surroundings are conducive to injuries. 

5. See that all injuries are given im- 
mediate attention. 

6. Select activities which are within the 
range of your physical capabilities. 

7. Warm up before participating in 
activities, as this is a wise precaution 
in preventing injuries. 

8. Find out who is going to pay the 
medical bills if you are injured. 

Injuries will be reduced in direct propor- 
tion to the degree coaches and players re- 
alize the necessity of giving attention to 
sound physiological and psychological 
conditioning. 


Care of Injuries 


T would seem that any school or college 

which promotes athletic activities should 
feel a responsibility for the injuries occur- 
ring as a result of participation in the 
activities. Athletic injuries are bound to 
occur, and the number and severity will 
vary with the nature of the game and pre- 
cautions taken to prevent injuries. The 
next safety measure is the care of the in- 
jured, which involves first aid treatment, 


the after care and the follow-up which 
should always result. 

First Arp: The study of accidents oc- 
curring in secondary schools indicates that 
when first aid is rendered by a physical 
educator the mean days lost incidence is 
reduced from 124.8 days to 84.1 days for 
boys, and from 13.93 to 5.07 for girls. 
In college when a physician renders first 
aid the severity of the injury, as measured 
by days lost from activities, is 75.3 average 
days per 1,000 exposures. 

When the physical director gives first 
aid, the days lost are 105.6 and when a 
student endeavors to treat the injury this 
figure increases to 222 days. It is evident 
that having a physician available will re- 
duce the severity of the injury, and that 
inexperienced student aid is not a wise pro- 
cedure. 

Fottow-Up: After the first aid treat- 
ment, a decision must be made as to the 
next steps to be taken in treating the in- 
jury. The majority of institutions have 
formulated definite instructions on the 
care of the injured, which fall under the 
following headings. 

1. Take the student to his home and 
place him under the care of the family 
physician. Studies that have been made 
indicate that when the family doctor cares 
for the injury, when compared with other 
procedures, there is a longer period of in- 
capacity. This is no doubt the result of 
the family physician’s demanding more 
rest for the injury. 

2. Take the student to the nearest hos- 
pital or to a certain hospital where a co- 
operative arrangement has been made for 
the care of the institution’s injured. 
Studies indicate that when there is no hos- 
pital service available the days lost is 
double that of institutions which have hos- 
pital service. 

3. Place the student in the institution’s 
infirmary under the care of the health 
service physician. Lloyd and Eastwood 
found that fifty schools reported clinic and 
health service available and fifty-one re- 
ported no clinic service available. 

There does not seem to be any real dif- 
ference between the period of incapacity 
in these two latter procedures. 


Conclusion 


HE statements presented are not opin- 

ions but facts gained from surveys 
made by Lloyd and Eastwood. It is evi- 
dent that the number of accidents and 
days lost from activities can be greatly 
reduced if those in charge of these activi- 
ties so desire. Space does not permit con- 
sideration of personnel, locating the first 
aid and physical therapy equipment, keep- 
ing of records, and the legal aspect of ath- 
letic injuries. 
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S LONG as there were stems and inefficient 
A valves, and bladders had to be frequently re- 
moved and replaced, the basketball with a lace 
and opening had to be put up with. 


But—now bladders wear practically as long as 











their casings. And the stem and old-style trouble- 
some valve have been replaced by a more effi- 
cient, more modern type valve. 


So—like the quarter-sleeve basketball shirt— 
the basketball lace has passed into history . . . 


The new laceless ball is built for stardom. Why? 
Because it’s the most perfectly balanced ball ever 
put into play ...and the truest in flight and 
bounce. 


Investigate these advantages in the Reach 
Official Laceless AAL (licensed under Patent 
No. 1551099). It embodies all the ruggedness 
and excellent workmanship for which Reach 
basketballs have always been noted. With the 
new laceless feature, the Reach AAL is the 
basketball that every top-notch team wants! 


PLAY THE REACH OFFICIAL LACELESS AAL BASKETBALL 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


for DECEMBER, 1935 





SLIPPED ON ICE 
and Sprained Ankle 


But Absorbine Jr. 
Promptly Applied 


Saved Salesman’s Job 
bee days after he had found 


his first job in more than a 
year, J. W.,* father of a little 
family, slipped on the icy street 
and gave his ankle a severe 
wrench, besides bruising his 
arm. 


Driven home in great pain, 
he concluded he’d laid up 
for some time and have to start 
job hunting all over again. But 
prompt and frequent massage 
with good old Absorbine Jr. 
— y eased the pain and re- 

uced the swelling. He was back 
at work, feeling fairly comfort- 
able in a couple of days. 


Get a bottle of Absorbine Jr. 
today and keep it handy for 
these emergencies. There’s 
nothing like it for sore muscles, 
aches, sprains, cuts and bruises. 
Also great for killing the fungi 
that cause Athlete’s Foot. Very 
economical, too—a little goes 
so far. All druggists’, $1.25 a 
bottle. For free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. 

*Based on actual letter from our files 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 
muscular aches, sprains, 
Athlete’s Foot 
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Should the Center Jump Be Banned? 


(Continued from page 7) 


jumping at center robbed him of extra 
energy that he had usually devoted to 
other departments of the game. The other 
members of the team objected to the bad 
spills they took while crashing for the ball 
after it had been tipped. Incidentally, 
Guttero controlled the tip throughout, and 
U.S.C. won the series. 

Several coaches told me at Chicago that 
they had little or no trouble with the 
difficulties of play surrounding the center 
jump which I described in the early por- 
tion of this article. However, 500 out of 
about 1000 coaches who answered in a 
poll conducted last year by the question- 
naire committee of the National Basket- 
ball Committee of the United States and 
Canada reported that they did have diffi- 
culty with play revolving around the tip- 
off at center. 


Is the Modified Rule Unfair to the Tall 
Man? 


HE final objection that I heard was 

that doing away with the toss-up after 
scores operated to the disadvantage of the 
tall man who would no longer be able to 
profit by his height in the center circle. 
I am ready to admit this, since evening 
up differences in stature is one of the ob- 
jects of the change. 

In this connection, several of the coaches 
asked me why we should attempt to ob- 
viate a center’s height in basketball when 
we do not legislate against the big tackle 
in football. As a matter of fact, we have 
legislated against the big tackle, and, 
strangely enough, Dr. Naismith was indi- 
rectly responsible for this fact. 

When he devised basketball in 1891, it 
was the only game in which the ball could 
be passed forward. In Rugby and the 
rest of the sports, the ball could be passed 
but only laterally. After the populariza- 
tion of basketball, Amos Alonzo Stagg, who 
was a classmate of Dr. Naismith’s, bor- 
rowed the forward pass and adapted it to 
football in 1906. Nowadays, when the little 
halfback’s line drives end on the chest of 
a giant tackle, he drops back and throws 
passes over that tackle’s head. Thus the 
rule which introduced the forward pass to 
football aided the little fellow and legis- 
lated against the big man. And it is well 
known to all sports followers that the for- 
ward pass made football by changing it 
from a brutal game to a skillful one. Who 
can say that the elimination of the center 
jump will not make the game of basket- 
ball? 


Laboratory Test and Its Results 


N opportunity to put tipless basket- 
ball to a laboratory test was mine 

last Christmas vacation when the Stanford 
team toured the Middle West. Every team 
we met save one was agreeable to playing 


at least a portion of the game without the 
center jump. I can truthfully say that 
the majority opinion I heard during our 
trip sanctioned the modification. After re- 
turning to Palo Alto, I corresponded with 
several of the coaches whose teams we had 
met and with officials who had worked 
our games. 

Coach Ben F. Van Alstyne of Michigan 
State College wrote: “You may quote me 
as saying that after trying it out we are 
in favor of not retaining the center jump. 
A majority of the fans also like this 
change.” 

From Bill Chandler, Director of Basket- 
ball at Marquette, I received this reply: 
“About the center jump: I am quite en- 
thusiastic about eliminating it. Since our 
game I am more convinced that this change 
should be included in the national rules.” 

These comments are typical of those who 
teach the game of basketball. Now for 
the officials. With the lone exception of 
Mr. E. C. Quigley, every referee who offi- 
ciated in our games while we were on tour 
strongly approved of the new rule. Here 
are two of the replies I received from them. 

Mr. Nick Kearns, after officiating the 
Michigan State-Stanford contest, wrote 
me: “Having officiated in over 2000 games 
with the jump ball at center and upon 
experimenting with Stanford University on 
the trip through the Central West, I was 
immediately sold on the idea that basket- 
ball needs the elimination of the center 
jump. I think that the elimination of the 
center jump in basketball will be one of 
the greatest assets the game has known.” 

Mr. John Schommer worked the Mar- 
quette-Stanford and the Michigan State- 
Stanford games.. His comment was “There 
is no doubt in my mind, the center jump 
is through as far as basketball is concerned. 
The games I worked this past season in 
the Middle West for Stanford proved that 
the elimination of the center jump was 
vastly in favor with the crowds. . . . With- 
out the center jump the game was faster 
and the ball was constantly on the move. 

. And don’t forget this elimination 
does away with a great amount of fierce 
body contact brought into the play to 
catch the ball at the center jump.” 

So it is beginning to look as if this 
movement, which bore only the marks of 
an experiment last season, is growing in 
momentum. It began here on the Pacific 
Coast and is proceeding steadily across the 
continent. Our team did a good deal of 
missionary work in the Middle West last 
year. This Christmas both the University 
of California and US.C. teams will 
strengthen the cause by making eastern 
barn-storming tours and playing at least 
part of their games without the jump. I 
hope that coaches all over the nation will 
give the plan a real tryout. 
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ATHLETIC 


HEADQUARTERS 


Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 










CHICAGO 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


from $950 








® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever ‘cas eee come to Chicago. 
® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 


big men. 


® Special.‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 
® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 


orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 





CHICAGO 
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New Price on 


Practical Basketball 


“Lambert Basketball is 
Winning Basketball” 


In his book, Practical Basketball, Lambert relates in 
simple yet graphic manner the methods and devices he has 
used in developing outstanding players and championship 
teams in high school and college basketball. 


Table of Contents of 
Practical Basketball 


sa 0 I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Types 
of Passes. 














Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. _ 
Chapter III—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits— The remaining 
Types of Shots —- Changing Style — Free Throwing. copies of 
Chapter I[V—The Dribble—IJts Origin and Use—Technique 
of the Dribble. Lambert’s 
Chapter V— Individual Defense—General (Balance, Stances, : Practical 
Footwork, Mental Alertness)—Guarding a Man with the 
Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. Basketball 
Cha VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— iil b 
an-to-Man ense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- aaah 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— sold at 
Strategy of Defense. 
Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development—Gen- $3.00 each. 
eral Essentials—Coachi Advice—Fast-Break (Lo Get 
Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set Formation—Slow-Bre a are 
(Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread Formation)— copy before 
— Offense Against Zone— Various Systems of Offense 
(Crisscross System, Screening System by Pivots, Three- the supply 
Man Lane, Side Line Screening System, Long Shot, Con- . 
tinuous Triangle)—Strategy of O ense. is exhausted. 
Chapter VIII—Center Tip iy mtg Control—Control 
Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


by Op 
og IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . . ° 
114 diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages 


$3.00, C. O. D. (postage additional), in the U.S. A. 
$3.00, plus postage, in foreign countries (No C. O. D.) 


a cash with order, postage prepaid (Save money by ordering this 
way 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Let the judge cmd juny decid 


The coach and player constitute judge and jury in deciding which basketball they will 
play. To them we submit these facts: Great Western manufactures three different styles of 
basketballs, each of which possesses its own distinctive features and qualities. A\ll three balls 
are of identical construction, double lined, double stitched and precisely balanced with the 
Seam-Rider valve plug. They differ only in the method of lacing or closing. Each style is 
available in three different grades — Official — Big Ten Regulation and Intercollegiate Regu- 
lation. The difference in grades is simply the difference in the selection of the leather used. 


GOLDEN 

FLUSH LACE 
It has all the advantages and none 
of the disadvantages of the laced 
and laceless ball in that it is abso- 
lutely free from surface stitching, 
it has a perfectly smooth surface 
contour and it readily permits easy 
unlacing and relacing at will for 
bladder adjustments, the same as 


the conventional laced ball and it 
is perfectly balanced. 


XXXIL Official... . . ..School price $10.50 
XXIL Big Ten Regula- 
WINS 6 as a tvme dea School price 9.75 


4001L Intercollegiate _ : 
Regulation......... School price 9.00 


GREAT 


ATHLETIC 








CONVENTIONAL 
LACED thied vtwe 


Improved by GW by the incorpora- 
tion of the Seam-Rider Valve plug 
which provides truer balance—the 
removal of plug stitching — the 
counterstitching of all stitching 
around the lace and the double 
stitching of all seams. 


XXX Official. ........School price $10.50 
XX Big Ten Regula- 
ee ar TT School price 9.75 


400 Intercollegiate 
Regulation,......... School price 9.00 














eg 2 


It’s bald as a billiard ball and im- 
proved by the Seam-Rider Valve 
and double stitching. This ball is 
endowed with the same advantages 
except that the bladder replace- 
ment problem is yours. 


XXXX Official........ School price $11.00 
XXNL Big Ten Regula- 
GS sucka Coaeed School price 10.25 


400N L Intercollegiate 
Regulation. ........ School price 9.50 





WESTERN 


GOODS CO. 


3601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 




















O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters 








for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 














All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 


years. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 














